







One way to make a living... an upside-down Indian juggler picks up a needle from the ground with her eyelid at a fair in 
New Delhi. She and her team earn about 100 rupees ($4) a day for risking their sight. Photograph by reuter/sunil malhotra 
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“I think that the idea of werewolves 
is most silly, degraded and superstitious: 
therefore I incline toward it respectfully” 

- Charles Fori 
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Rosaleen Norton was unique in her time, and, sadly, 
she would still be unique today. She was a bom 
mystic and visionary artist when to be such things 
meant being dismissed by most people as either 
possessed or insane. To the deadening forces of 
conservatism and conformity she was the epitome of 
wickedness, but despite the scandals which regularly 
erupted around her she carried herself with terrific 
style and a sense of humour. If she was the face of 
evil, she was a remarkably nice face of evil. 

Rosaleen Norton, ‘Roie’ to her friends, made a 
suitably dramatic entrance to this world during a 
thunderstorm on the night of 2 October 1917, in 
Dunedin, New Zealand. She was bom with a sinewy 
strip of flesh extending from her armpit to her waist, 
and later took this, along with other physical 
peculiarities such as pointed ears and two dark spots 
on her left knee, as signs that she was destined to be 
a witch. 

She was the youngest of three daughters in a 
solidly Church of England family, her father being 
an affable merchant seaman named Albert. When 
she was t seven the family moved to Sydney. 
Rosaleen grew up a solitary child, looking down her 
nose at other children, preferring spiders. Night was 
her favourite time, when ghosts were about, and for 
years she slept in a tent out in the garden. She liked 
drawing too, ghoulish stuff that got her into trouble 
with her teachers. When she was 14, the 
headmistress of her school,' Chatswood Girls 
Grammar, became the first in a long line of people 
to identify Rosaleen as a corrupting influence on 
others, and she was expelled. 

She studied art for a while, and at the age of 15 had 
several horror stories accepted by Smith’s Weekly , a 
famously irreverent and lively newspaper which 
seems to have kept almost all of Sydney’s bohemian 
community in gainful employment at one time or 
another. Its editor was so impressed with her literary 
skill he offered her a job as a journalist. She 
preferred to work as an artist, but during her months 
there she failed to produce anything conventional 


enough even for Smith's, and was let go. 

She scraped a living doing odd jobs - kitchen hand, 
waitress, postal messenger - and as an artist’s model 
for, among others, Norman Lindsay, whose work 
her own was often compared to (he called her “a 
grubby little girl with great skill who will not 
discipline herself’.) In 1935 she met and married 
another 17-year-old whose name is only recorded as 
Beresford, and the pair spent some time hitchhiking 
around the country from Brisbane to Melbourne. 
The marriage lasted until after the war. 

In 1949 she scored her first major exhibition, at the 
Rowden-White Gallery at Melbourne University. 
She had been experimenting with self-hypnosis and 
automatic drawing for years, devising rituals which 
would put her into a trance state in which she could 
explore other dimensions. Her paintings and 
drawings were for the most part depictions of the 
myriad gods, demons and other entities with whom 
she communicated - and caroused - on these 
journeys. These beings - with the god Pan being her 
personal favourite - were as real to her as the people 
around her. Rosaleen’s swirling, flamboyant compo¬ 
sitions, full of grotesque detail and writhing, 
interlocked forms, were at their best extremely 
powerful. They were certainly pretty strong meat for 
1940s Australia, and Constable Plod, turning up at 
the 1949 exhibition, predictably found them 
obscene. The police seized four works. Various 
academics came to Rosaleen’s defence in the 
ensuing trial and, perhaps surprisingly, the obscenity 
charges were dropped and the police ordered to pay 
costs. Rosaleen’s comment on the affair: “This 
figleaf morality expresses a very unhealthy attitude.” 

A similar reaction greeted the publication in 1952 
of The Art Of Rosaleen Norton, a collection of her 
illustrations accompanied by poems by her young 
boyfriend, Gavin Greenlees. The book’s publisher, 
Walter Glover, was charged with obscenity and 
Rosaleen was back in court defending her art in 
terms of Jungian archetypes. Such arguments 
notwithstanding, the magistrate fined Glover five 
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pounds and ordered that two pictures, including one 
of ‘Fohat’, a cheeky looking demon with a snake for 
a penis, be obliterated from unsold copies of the 
book. 

Rosaleen was by now firmly ensconced as one of 
the great characters of Kings Cross, the stamping 
ground of Sydney’s prostitutes, criminals, artists and 
would-be cosmopolitans. Her paintings adorned the 
walls of its cafes, and visitors to Sydney, whose first 
trip was likely to be the Cross anyway, began to 
seek her out. The press had by now come to label 
her as a witch, and while the term never really 
described what Rosaleen was all about, she revelled 
in the attention, for a while at least. She certainly 
looked the part, her eyebrows plucked into high 
arches, her whole face, framed with jet black hair, a 
pattern of striking curves which resembled nothing 
so much as one of her own paintings. She was now 
being called the leader of a witch cult, and while this 
‘cult’ never seemed to amount to much more than a 
few friends gathering in her small flat for occult talk 
and the occasional friendly ritual, this was too good 
a story for the tabloids to let go. Here’s a typical 
account of a night at Roie’s, from the 1965 potboiler 
Kings Cross Black Magic by ‘Attila Zohar’. 

“There were about eight or nine cult members 
present. They all wore hideous masks so were quite 
willing to be photographed, although they pointed 
out that there were certain rites which could not be 
performed before outsiders or cameras. 

Later Rosaleen Norton changed into her witch’s 


outfit. She was nude except for a black apron fore 
and aft from her waist and a black shawl over her 
shoulders. A cat mask covered her face but did not 
prevent her smoking with a long cigarette holder. 

The reporter noticed that the witches did not seem 
to walk - but rather to *drift silently ’ on bare feet. 
Later Rowie discarded the shawl, leaving herself 
bare from the waist up. Miss Norton has modelled 
in her time, and she was as unselfconscious with the 
shawl off as with it on,' obser\>ed the reporter. 

All the witches denied a somewhat facetious 
suggestion that they were merely people who liked 
dressing up. They insisted they were serious-minded 
practitioners of the black arts. The reporter 
persisted and wanted to know what they got out of 
their cult. 

Rosaleen Norton answered for all the witches 
when she said: T get a life that holds infinite 
possibilities and is entirely satisfactoiy to me on all 
planes of consciousness. 

Little outbreaks of scandal kept the legend of ‘The 
Witch of Kings Cross’ bubbling along nicely. In 
1955 police picked up a homeless adolescent girl, 
Anna Hoffmann, who blamed her sorry state on her 
attendance at one of Rosaleen’s black masses. She 
later admitted she made this all up, but not before 
the newspapers had taken the story and run with it. 
In the same year, the Sun was approached by two 
men offering allegedly pornographic photos of 
Rosaleen and Gavin Greenlees performing unnatural 
acts (these, it transpired, had been taken as a joke at 
one of Rosaleen’s birthday parties). Juiciest of all 
was the saga of Sir Eugene Goosens, the British- 
born conductor of the Sydney Symphony Orchestra, 
a friend of Rosaleen’s and participant in her rituals. 
In March 1957 he was caught at Mascot Airport 
trying to smuggle into the country a whole swag of 
goodies including banned books, ritual masks and 
‘1,166 pornographic photographs’. Sir Eugene was 
given a hefty fine and returned to England in 
ignominy. This is not the sort of behaviour expected 
of a conductor at all. 

Rosaleen Norton began to drop out of the public 
eye in the ‘60s. Suddenly her behaviour didn’t seem 
so strange any more - who wasn't into the occult 
revival? (All the notoriety had proved too much for 
Gavin Greenlees, it seems. He had been diagnosed 
as schizophrenic in 1957 and institutionalised). In 
the June 15, 1967 issue of Australasian Post , 
journalist Dave Barnes gives an account of a visit to 
the increasingly reclusive witch. He describes how 
he and a colleague started their search for Rosaleen 
at the flat she had occupied at the height of her fame 
in the ‘50s, questioned a few less than helpful locals, 
and eventually located her front door through which 
they dropped a request for her to ring their office so 
an interview could be arranged. The following day 
they were invited into Rosaleen’s dark, 10ft by 6ft 
room, adorned with “giggling masks, a Satan statue, 
gongs and strikers, trinkets, snakes and growing 
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creepers”. They found her in an apparently cheerful 
mood, playing up her reputation for all it’s worth. 

“She then produced a little box and said “Look, 
these are real bat's feet, there are not many of them 
about and I wear them for ear-rings, attractive 
aren *t they? ” 

Politely ignoring their more flippant questions, she 
told them she enjoyed TV shows like The Munsters, 
The Addams Family and Bewitched , suggesting 
their makers may know a thing or two about how 
witches really operate. She was particularly 
interested in how the journos tracked her down, and 
at what time. Puzzled, they told her they left their 


ROSALEEN SPEAKS 

The following is a transcript of an interview with Rosaleen 
Norton which appeared in a 1964 TV documentary on 
Kings Cross, The Glittering Mile. Suzanne Baker is seen 
talking to Rosaleen in one of her regular hangouts, the 
Apollyon Cafe. 

Q: Roie, people always associate you with witchcraft 
and some people even say *T think you are a witch.” 
What do you think about that? 

A: Well, I think they’re rather lagging behind all the 
publicity I’ve had if that’s what they think. Yes, certainly 
I’m a witch, hm. 

Q: Have you always been a witch? 

A: Yes, always. 

Q: How did you first realise you were a witch? 

A: The whole thing was when I was seven two little blue 
dots appeared on my knee. I couldn’t make head nor tail of 
them but I wondered what they were. They weren’t sore or 
anything. I forgot them. And funnily enough they are one 
of the traditional witch’s marks - two or three red or blue 
dots on the skin, one of the old traditional witch’s marks. 

Q: You found that out afterwards... 

A: Oh, years later. It appeared when I was seven years old. 
I know how old I was because it was the year we came 
over from New Zealand. 

Q: Is it difficult being a witch? 

A: I don’t see - it would be much more difficult not to be. 
Q: What does one have to do to be initiated into the 
ritual? 

A: First of all you have to be suitable. Thousands of 
teenagers - well, not thousands, that’s an exaggeration - ah, 
several hundred teenagers at least, several hundred over 
the years who’ve all come along to me, “Oh, we want to be 
a witch” and so forth. “We’ll do anything”. Oh, no, they’d 
be more trouble than they’re worth. They’re obviously just 
kids looking for a thrill. It’s got to be someone really 
serious about it, who’s got the talent. Who’s got a natural 
gift rather like that for painting or drawing. If they really 
do want to and they’re serious about it and they persevere 
sooner or later they’re put through a series of tests. 

Q: And what are these tests? 

A: Oh, well, a couple of the tests I can’t tell you because 
they’re the workings of the cult. 

Q: Are you ever sorry you didn’t have or you don’t 
have a life which say ordinary people have, like getting 
married or having children? 

A: Oh, God no. I couldn’t stand it. I’d go mad, or go sane. 
I don’t know which. 


office just before 4 pm and dropped the message 
through her door at 4.45 pm. This made her laugh. 
Later, back in the office, they found that Rosaleen’s 
call in answer to their message had been logged at 4 
pm the previous day - before they had actually 
delivered it. Game, set and match to Rosaleen. 

Rosaleen Norton’s health began to fail in the ‘70s. 
She was diagnosed with colon cancer and in 1979 
admitted to the Sacred Heart Hospice for the Dying. 
One of her friends during her last years was a young 
man named Richard Moir, who published a memoir 
about her in 1994. Moir draws a distinction between 
Roie, the private person he knew, and the Rosaleen 
Norton persona she created for the public, and paints 
a vivid picture of her final days. 

“When I arrived at the hospital I was ushered into 
the visitors lounge room, strange I thought, as Roie 
couldn’t walk. 

I waited in the lounge room for some time 
patiently, suddenly Rosaleen Norton appeared 
physically standing on both legs, welcoming me, 
escorted by two sisters. The vision I beheld was 
mind blowing. 

Rosaleen Norton (not Roie) standing there in full 
garb, her hair flaming back, carefully arranged in 
her look. Her make-up had been very carefully 
applied, the face powder, the Rosaleen Norton full 
eye make-up and eye brows, the red lipstick. It was 
the Rosaleen Norton as I had always remembered 
her - but even more so 

She stood there for only one minute...The last 
words Rosaleen Norton said to me were “Darling; I 
can't stay too long, I just came to say hello. Ah! I 
must go Darling. 9 and with her head in a proud 
position Rosaleen Norton was escorted away out of 
my sight forever. ’’ 

Rosaleen Norton died on 5 December 1979, 
surrounded by nuns but, needless to say, a dedicated 
pagan to the last. 
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She scraped a living doing odd jobs - kitchen hand, 


Rosaleen Norton was unique in her time, and, sadly, 
she would still be unique today. She was a bom 
mystic and visionary artist when to be such things 
meant being dismissed by most people as either 
possessed or insane. To the deadening forces of 
conservatism and conformity she was the epitome of 
wickedness, but despite the scandals which regularly 
erupted around her she carried herself with terrific 
style and a sense of humour. If she was the face of 
evil, she was a remarkably nice face of evil. 

Rosaleen Norton, ‘Roie’ to her friends, made a 
suitably dramatic entrance to this world during a 
thunderstorm on the night of 2 October 1917, in 
Dunedin, New Zealand. She was bom with a sinewy 
strip of flesh extending from her armpit to her waist, 
and later took this, along with other physical 
peculiarities such as pointed ears and two dark spots 
on her left knee, as signs that she was destined to be 
a witch. 

She was the youngest of three daughters in a 
solidly Church of England family, her father being 
an affable merchant seaman named Albert. When 
she was seven the family moved to Sydney. 
Rosaleen grew up a solitary child, looking down her 
nose at other children, preferring spiders. Night was 
her favourite time, when ghosts were about, and for 
years she slept in a tent out in the garden. She liked 
drawing too, ghoulish stuff that got her into trouble 
with her teachers. When she was 14, the 
headmistress of her school,' Chatswood Girls 
Grammar, became the first in a long line of people 
to identify Rosaleen as a corrupting influence on 
others, and she was expelled. 

She studied art for a while, and at the age of 15 had 
several horror stories accepted by Smith's Weekly , a 
famously irreverent and lively newspaper which 
seems to have kept almost all of Sydney’s bohemian 
community in gainful employment at one time or 
another. Its editor was so impressed with her literary 
skill he offered her a job as a journalist, She 
preferred to work as an artist, but during her months 
there she failed to produce anything conventional 


waitress, postal messenger - and as an artist’s model 
for, among others, Norman Lindsay, whose work 
her own was often compared to (he called her “a 
grubby little girl with great skill who will not 
discipline herself’.) In 1935 she met and married 
another 17-year-old whose name is only recorded as 
Beresford, and the pair spent some time hitchhiking 
around the country from Brisbane to Melbourne. 
The marriage lasted until after the war. 

In 1949 she scored her first major exhibition, at the 
Rowden-White Gallery at Melbourne University. 
She had been experimenting with self-hypnosis and 
automatic drawing for years, devising rituals which 
would put her into a trance state in which she could 
explore other dimensions. Her paintings and 
drawings were for the most part depictions of the 
myriad gods, demons and other entities with whom 
she communicated - and caroused - on these 
journeys. These beings - with the god Pan being her 
personal favourite - were as real to her as the people 
around her. Rosaleen’s swirling, flamboyant compo¬ 
sitions, full of grotesque detail and writhing, 
interlocked forms, were at their best extremely 
powerful. They were certainly pretty strong meat for 
1940s Australia, and Constable Plod, turning up at 
the 1949 exhibition, predictably found them 
obscene. The police seized four works. Various 
academics came to Rosaleen’s defence in the 
ensuing trial and, perhaps surprisingly, the obscenity 
charges were dropped and the police ordered to pay 
costs. Rosaleen’s comment on the affair: “This 
figleaf morality expresses a very unhealthy attitude.” 

A similar reaction greeted the publication in 1952 
of The Art Of Rosaleen Norton , a collection of her 
illustrations accompanied by poems by her young 
boyfriend, Gavin Greenlees. The book’s publisher, 
Walter Glover, was charged with obscenity and 
Rosaleen was back in court defending her art in 
terms of Jungian archetypes. Such arguments 
notwithstanding, the magistrate fined Glover five 
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pounds and ordered that two pictures, including one 
of‘Fohat’, a cheeky looking demon with a snake for 
a penis, be obliterated from unsold copies of the 
book. 

Rosaleen was by now firmly ensconced as one of 
the great characters of Kings Cross, the stamping 
ground of Sydney’s prostitutes, criminals, artists and 
would-be cosmopolitans. Her paintings adorned the 
walls of its cafes, and visitors to Sydney, whose first 
trip was likely to be the Cross anyway, began to 
seek her out. The press had by now come to label 
her as a witch, and while the term never really 
described what Rosaleen was all about, she revelled 
in the attention, for a while at least. She certainly 
looked the part, her eyebrows plucked into high 
arches, her whole face, framed with jet black hair, a 
pattern of striking curves which resembled nothing 
so much as one of her own paintings. She was now 
being called the leader of a witch cult, and while this 
‘cult’ never seemed to amount to much more than a 
few friends gathering in her small flat for occult talk 
and the occasional friendly ritual, this was too good 
a story for the tabloids to let go. Here’s a typical 
account of a night at Roie’s, from the 1965 potboiler 
Kings Cross Black Magic by ‘Attila Zohar’. 

“There were about eight or nine cult members 
present. They all wore hideous masks so were quite 
willing to be photographed , although they pointed 
out that there were certain rites which could not be 
performed before outsiders or cameras. 

Later Rosaleen Norton changed into her witch's 


outfit. She was nude except for a black apron fore 
and aft from her waist and a black shawl over her 
shoulders. A cat mask covered her face but did not 
prevent her smoking with a long cigarette holder. 

The reporter noticed that the witches did not seem 
to walk - but rather to 'drift silently ' on bare feet. 
Later Rowie discarded the shawl, leaving hei'self 
bare from the waist up. Miss Norton has modelled 
in her time, and she was as unselfconscious with the 
shawl off as with it on, ’ obser\>ed the reporter. 

All the witches denied a somewhat facetious 
suggestion that they were merely people who liked 
dressing up. They insisted they were serious-minded 
practitioners of the black arts. The reporter 
persisted and wanted to know what they got out of 
their cult. 

Rosaleen Norton answered for all the witches 
when she said: T get a life that holds infinite 
possibilities and is entirely satisfactoiy to me on all 
planes of consciousness. 

Little outbreaks of scandal kept the legend of ‘The 
Witch of Kings Cross’ bubbling along nicely. In 
1955 police picked up a homeless adolescent girl, 
Anna Hoffmann, who blamed her sorry state on her 
attendance at one of Rosaleen’s black masses. She 
later admitted she made this all up, but not before 
the newspapers had taken the story and run with it. 
In the same year, the Sun was approached by two 
men offering allegedly pornographic photos of 
Rosaleen and Gavin Greenlees performing unnatural 
acts (these, it transpired, had been taken as a joke at 
one of Rosaleen’s birthday parties). Juiciest of all 
was the saga of Sir Eugene Goosens, the British- 
born conductor of the Sydney Symphony Orchestra, 
a friend of Rosaleen’s and participant in her rituals. 
In March 1957 he was caught at Mascot Airport 
trying to smuggle into the country a whole swag of 
goodies including banned books, ritual masks and 
‘1,166 pornographic photographs’. Sir Eugene was 
given a hefty fine and returned to England in 
ignominy. This is not the sort of behaviour expected 
of a conductor at all. 

Rosaleen Norton began to drop out of the public 
eye in the ‘60s. Suddenly her behaviour didn’t seem 
so strange any more - who wasn't into the occult 
revival? (All the notoriety had proved too much for 
Gavin Greenlees, it seems. He had been diagnosed 
as schizophrenic in 1957 and institutionalised). In 
the June 15, 1967 issue of Australasian Post , 
journalist Dave Barnes gives an account of a visit to 
the increasingly reclusive witch. He describes how 
he and a colleague started their search for Rosaleen 
at the flat she had occupied at the height of her fame 
in the ‘50s, questioned a few less than helpful locals, 
and eventually located her front door through which 
they dropped a request for her to ring their office so 
an interview could be arranged. The following day 
they were invited into Rosaleen’s dark, 10ft by 6ft 
room, adorned with “giggling masks, a Satan statue, 
gongs and strikers, trinkets, snakes and growing 
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dfie WoHd's ‘Top Suicide Spots 


Look Before You Leap! 


1. Jukai, Tokyo, Japan 

Japan being a most ordered society, it comes as no surprise to find that the Japanese have set 
aside an area for the specific purpose of suicide. Jukai is a 2,500 hectare forest of twisted trees 
and volcanic rock on the slopes of Mount Fuji, which was first identified as a suicide spot in a 
popular TV drama broadcast in the ‘50s. Since then some 1,400 Japanese have travelled there to 
end their lives by hanging, self-mutilation or simply wandering around until they get lost and die 
of exposure. Many recent victims have been found with copies of The Complete Manual Of 
Suicide by journalist Wataru Tsurumi (cover reproduced below) which has sold over 800,000 
copies. Tsurumi’s handy volume gives complete instructions on how to get to Jukai, how to 
avoid the local police (who are understandably sick of recovering endless corpses) and even tells 
you the best tracks to get lost on. 

2. Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, USA 

The Golden Gate Bridge has been one of the world’s most sought after suicide spots since, three 
months after its opening in 1937, one Harold Wobber, aged 47, turned to his companion as they 
were halfway across it and said, “This is as far as 1 go.” Among the hundreds of suicides which 
followed, one of the more notable was that of an 18-year-old student named Sarah Bimbaum 
who, having survived her first attempt on New Years Eve, 1988, went back and did it again - 
successfully - two months later. On 5 June 1995 an unnamed 30-year-old woman became the 
990th suicide from the bridge, at which point the California Highway Patrol, fearing a rush of 
people competing for the prestigious title of 1,000th leaper, announced they would stop giving 
out official figures. 

3. The Gap t Sy dney. Australia 

Sydneysiders going for the big leap 
have for years made a beeline for The 
Gap, a 70-metre cliff-face in 
Watson’s Bay. It’s a place which has 
been associated with death since the 
sailing ship Dunbar was wrecked 
there in 1857, with the loss of 121 
lives (only one person survived). The 
first suicides followed soon after, and 
the phrase “Go jump off The Gap” 
entered Australian slang. In 
September 1955 an overcoat was 
found on Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
with an note in it saying its owner 
planned to jump off The Gap that 
night. A hundred people turned up to 
see the sight, but the man failed to 
show (police did drag a woman from 
the edge two days later, however.) A 
couple of years ago Mary Jane Boyd, 
a singer on Bandstand in the ‘60s and 
failed starlet, made her final 
appearance above the jagged rocks at 
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the base of The Gap. There is, it must 
be said, something cosily familiar, 
almost kitsch, about choosing to end 
your life at The Gap. It’s a 
quintessential^ Sydney thing to do, 
like strolling along Bondi Beach on a 
Sunday morning or getting beaten up 
at Kings Cross. 

I went to university with a girl 
named Melissa who jumped off The 
Gap and survived. Depressed about 
her brother, a schizophrenic who had 
thrown himself under a train, she 
launched herself over the cliff-top, 
only to be blown into a cavity on the 
way down. 1 ran into her in a pub 
some time later, and for the life of me 
couldn’t think of a way of bringing 
this incident up in the conversation. 

4. Ichhabatgram , India 

In the village of Ichhabatgram in 
West Bengal, suicide has been 
uncommonly popular for the last 40 
years. Every year an average of six 
villagers (out of a population of 
3,000) take their lives, which means 
that every second family has 
harboured a suicide. Many of the 
villagers kill themselves for 
incredibly trivial reasons, such as 
Nabin Ghosh who, scolded mildly by 
his mother for drinking at a wedding, 
brooded for two days before taking 
decisive action. By far the most 
common method of suicide is 



swallowing pesticide, which is always handy as most of the villagers make their living raising 
crops. Why the inhabitants of Ichhabatgram are so enamoured of suicide remains a mystery, but 


experts note that the mania now seems so be spreading to surrounding villages. “No one knows 


who will swallow poison next,” villager Bikash Sarkar told India Today magazine in 1993. “It 


may even be me.” 


It is popularly believed that Japan is the most suicidal nation on earth, but this is an honour that 
for years has gone to Hungary. With a population of ten million, Hungary’s suicide rate is 
currently around 41.3 per 100,000 people (well over twice that of Japan). Hungarians have a lot 
to be depressed about. They’ve been screwed by successive waves of invaders over the centuries, 
nobody else understands their language, their economy has been crap since the collapse of 
communism, and they are known in the rest of the world for only two things - goulash and Zsa 
Zsa Gabor. One in ten Hungarians is alcoholic and almost half of them smoke, so life 
expectancy is pretty low even if you don’t top yourself. Faced with these alarming figures, the 
Hungarian government announced in 1995 a $2.2 million program designed to make Hungarians 
feel better about themselves. They face an uphill battle however. As one observer noted, “In 
some cultures a wronged husband will kill his rival. In Hungary he kills himself.” 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD) OF 



I love the sight of Mormons in the morning. Haircuts 
and teeth gleaming in the sun, they stride 
purposefully forward, confident in their magic 
underpants, paperback copies of the Book Of 
Mormon wedged firmly in the back pockets of their 
black polyester trousers. Unfailingly polite, 
seemingly mass produced in plastic, they roam the 
world in pairs, the determinedly nice side to one of 
the strangest major religions around. 

THE TALE OF A MONEY DIGGER 

There were so many great new Christian sects 
springing up in America in the early 19th century, 
young Joseph Smith jnr (bom 1805) couldn't decide 
which one to join. His family had a reputation for 
unorthodox religious beliefs and a fondness for 
magic, and Joseph in particular was known as a 
'money digger' who could locate buried treasure with 
a divining rod. In 1820, according to his later 
accounts, Smith was visited by God (the Father and 
Son) who told him not to join any of the existing 
sects - they were 'abominations'. In 1823 an angel 
named Moroni appeared in Smith's bedroom and told 
him about an ancient book, written on 'golden plates', 
which was buried beneath a hill, Cumorah, near 
Smith's birthplace of Parmyra, New York State. Four 
years later Smith was allowed to unearth them. They 
were inscribed in the hitherto unheard of language of 
Reformed Egyptian, which Smith was able to 
translate with a handy gadget which came with the 
plates, the Urim and Thummim, a sort of cosmic 
spectacles (although some accounts have Smith with 
his head buried in a hat containing a 'seer stone'). 
Strangely, when Smith's earliest followers asked to 
see the plates, instead of just pulling them out from 
under the bed - which is where, according to Smith's 
wife Emma, he kept them - he took the men out into 
the woods where God provided a vision of them. 

Smith spent two years transcribing the Book Of 
Mormon, which is essentially a history of ancient 
migrations from Israel to America. First, in 2250 BC, 
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came the Jaredites who built up an extensive 
civilisation before wiping themselves out in a series 
of bloody battles. They were followed by the prophet 
Lehi and family who settled in South America in 600 
BC. Lehi's descendants split into two tribes, the 
Lammanites who rebelled against God, were cursed 
with a blackening of the skin, and became the native 
Americans; and the Nephites who remained faithful, 
gradually migrated north, and were rewarded in 34 
AD with a visit by Jesus Christ. 

After a few centuries of peace the two tribes went to 
war, and in 383 the Lammanites killed all but one of 
the Nephites in a battle near Cumorah. The sole 
survivor was Moroni, who gathered the golden plates 
containing his people's history and buried them. 

With the transcription complete, Smith returned the 
plates to Moroni. A local farmer , Martin Harris, was 
persuaded to pay the printing costs, and the Book Of 
Mormon went on sale in March 1830. The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints was incorporated 
later the same year, with Joseph Smith its leader and 
prophet. 

Mormons who come to your door today wave the 
thick and impressive looking Book Of Mormon at you 
with confidence. Where did it come from? About 10 
percent of it is in fact lifted verbatim from the King 
James Bible (as this was first published in 1611 it's a 
little hard to understand how Mormons can seriously 
argue that the Book Of Mormon was completed about 
400 AD but there you go). An early theory was that 
Smith based it on an unpublished novel by a 
Presbyterian minister, but this has never been found. 
Mormons maintain that a man of Smith's age and 
education could never have written it, but his 
supporters and critics agree about his prodigious 
imagination, and as the style matches that of his later 
writings (especially with regard to grammatical errors 
- ironed out in later editions) it's now generally 
accepted that it was mainly Smith's work. 

After a year Smith moved a thousand followers to 
Kirtland, Ohio, where they built the first Mormon 
temple. The Mormons were less than popular with the 
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local townspeople - at one point Smith was tarred and 
feathered - and tensions mounted when Smith 
founded in 1837 the Kirtland Safety Society Bank 
(which became an 'Anti-Banking Society' when the 
state refused to grant it a charter). To convince 
investors of its soundness, Smith displayed what 
appeared to be chests of silver in its vaults (but which 
actually contained lead, stones and iron with a thin 
layer of silver on top). The 'bank' failed after a few 
months and Smith high-tailed it to Missouri, where 
many of his followers had already settled, but they 
proved no more popular here. After the state militia 
stepped in to stop fighting between the Mormons and 
locals, they moved again, to a spot on the east bank of 
the Mississippi where the city of Nauvoo was 
founded. Its numbers were soon swollen by 
thousands of converts made in England by one of 
Smith's more enthusiastic followers, Brigham Young. 

Smith organised a 4.000 strong legion of which he 
was general and, in 1844, declared his candidacy for 
the US presidency. When some of his critics began 
to publish a newspaper denouncing the excesses of 
Church leaders. Smith ordered his men to destroy 
their printing press. He had gone too far. The 
owners complained to the state governor and he was 
again arrested. On 27 June 1844 an angry mob 
attacked the jail where Smith and his brother Hyrum 
were being held, dragged them out and shot them. 

’ Smith was becoming an embarrassment to the 
Church he founded. Martyred, he would be much 
more useful. 

A leadership struggle ensued which was won by 
Brigham Young. Two years later he lead the 
majority of Mormons on their great trek west, while 
a group loyal to Smith's widow and son, Joseph 
Smith III, moved to Independence, Missouri and 
became the Reorganised Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, which continues to insist it is the 
true Mormon Church. 

On 4 July 1847 the first Mormon settlers reached 
the Great Salt Lake in Utah, which Young declared 
would be the new Jerusalem. A fund was started to 
finance immigration from Europe and the population 
of Salt Lake City reached 100,000 over the next 
three decades. Polygamy had by now become a 
central tenet of the Mormon faith, and when the gold 
rush began in 1849, the promise of extra wives was 
no doubt a strong incentive for the city’s men to stay 
put while the rest of the country was rushing off to 
California. The usual tensions between Mormons 
and locals continued, and panic swept the 
community in 1857 when it was learned that 
President Buchanan had ordered troops into Utah. 
Amid fears of a new period of repression, a band of 
Mormons and local Indians led by Young’s deputy, 
John Lee, massacred a wagon train of 140 settlers 
who were passing through Utah on their way to 
California. Lee tried to blame it all on the Indians 
but was eventually executed for the crime. Brigham 
Young continued to defy the government until his 
death in 1877, but those who followed him were 



made of less stern stuff. Congress kept up the 
pressure, denying voting rights, confiscating Church 
property and refusing to grant Utah statehood. In 
1890 the Mormon leadership caved in and banned 
polygamy. The way was open for Mormonism to go 
mainstream. 

YOUR OWN PLANET! 

Joseph Smith’s religious ideas were fairly 
conventional at the beginning. The Book Of 
Mormon contains little in the way of doctrine, and 
what it does say, about polygamy for example, often 
contradicts what Smith later taught. (Mormonism is 
such an inherently inconsistent religion it is little 
wonder that Mormons place so much importance on 
their ‘testimony’ - their personal belief that the tale 
of the gold plates is true.) As Smith built up his 
Church, he kept his sometimes unruly followers in 
line with a stream of revelations from God. When 
Emma Smith objected to the idea that he take on 
extra wives, Joseph had a timely revelation in which 
God not only permitted it, but warned Emma that if 
she didn’t abide by His laws she would be 
‘destroyed’. Emma abided and Smith had at least 37 
wives by the time he died. With each revelation 
Smith strayed further from orthodox Christianity. 
According to his later revelations, the God we know 
is a flesh and blood being named Elohim who lives 
on another planet, has (needless to say) numerous 
wives, and whose spiritual children take up 
residence in the physical bodies of humans born on 
earth. What’s more, just as Elohim has our planet to 
rule over, each faithful male Mormon will one day 
be a God in his own right with his own planet 
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(surely one of the most terrifying ideas to be found 
in any theology). 

To make the grade as a god. Mormons must lead 
devout lives, abstaining from alcohol, tobacco, tea. 
coffee and extramarital sex. And don’t forget those 
magic underpants! Otherwise known as ‘the 
garment’, this is a one-piece, neck to knee number 
embroidered with symbols derived from 
Freemasonry (as are many Mormon rituals). The 
garment is meant to protect its wearer from evil 
while on the earth, and some devout Mormons are 
said to never remove one for washing before putting 
another one on (which must make for an interesting 
sight on laundry day). According to Mormon 
folklore, Joseph Smith neglected to put on his 
garment on the day he was killed. 

Mormons must marry to gain their piece of cosmic 
real estate, and these ‘celestial marriages’ are for all 
eternity. They also believe, uniquely, that people 
may be baptised posthumously into their religion, 
and have gathered in Salt Lake City a vast number 
of genealogical records from around the world so 
that the dead may be given their chance to enter the 
‘celestial kingdom’. This is a task taken very 
seriously by the Church, so seriously in fact that it’s 
highly likely you will one day be baptised a 
Mormon, whether you like it or not. Mormons are 
just as interested in recruiting the living, with young 
men expected to devote two years of the lives to 
missionary work. 

Its emphasis on making converts had made 
Mormonism one of the world’s fastest growing 
religions. The practice of tithing, whereby Mormons 
are supposed to donate 10% of their income to the 
Church, has also made it fabulously wealthy. Joseph 
Smith can just have had no idea how much money 
he was going to dig up. 

Over the last few decades. Mormon elders have 
attempted to play down their religion’s doctrinal 
eccentricities and adopt a more moderate image, but 
they face a few obstacles. Chief among these is a 
lingering affection for polygamy which, despite the 
1890 ban, is still practised openly or secretly by 
some 20,000 inhabitants of Utah. Its most vocal 
advocate is probably Alex Joseph, mayor of the 
small town of Big Water who, amid much publicity, 
took his tenth wife in 1992. 

Men like Alex Joseph provide a reminder of just 
how fundamental a belief polygamy was for Joseph 
Smith and Brigham Young (who said that only men 
who practised it could become gods), but with the 
Mormons having sanitised their history so 
extensively over the years, there are many other 
things to hide. Which brings us to a young dealer in 
rare documents named Mark Hofmann. 

THE MORMON BOMBER 

Mark Hofmann was bom in 1954 in Salt Lake 
City. His father was a fundamentalist and 
polygamist, having secretly taken a second wife, an 
act which his son deplored. Hofmann began to 


question Mormon beliefs while at school, but still 
went on his regulation missionary tour, spending 
two years in England. Upon his return he kept up 
Mormon appearances, but he had now hit upon a 
way of getting back at the Church - and making a lot 
of money in the process. He became a forger of 
early Mormon documents. 

In 1980 Hofmann produced what seemed to be a 
transcription from the golden plates in Joseph 
Smith’s own hand. This was a sensational discovery, 
and the Church eagerly accepted it as a ‘donation’ in 
return for other documents worth about $20,000. He 
followed this up with a letter from Smith’s early 
supporter, Martin Harris, in which Harris affirms he 
saw the golden plates. As well as enhancing 
Hofmann’s reputation as a documents dealer, these 
highly publicised finds gained him entree into the 
upper echelons of the Church. 

There was less fanfare, however, when Hofmann 
turned up a letter to Smith which confirmed his 
long-rumoured involvement in ‘money-digging’. 
Mormon president Gordon Hinckley, who 
effectively ran the Church, bought this one and 
quietly deposited it in ‘The Vault’, the fabled 
repository for documents which did not tend to 
‘promote the faith’. Even worse was a second Harris 
letter Hofmann produced in 1984, containing a 
description of the golden plates’ discovery quite 
different to Joseph Smith’s. Instead of God and the 
angel Moroni, there was talk of spirits, seer stones 
and a mysterious white salamander. The 
‘Salamander Letter’, as it became known, was an 
uncomfortable reminder of Mormonism’s early links 
with the occult. With news stories about its 
discovery beginning to appear, Hinckley couldn’t 
just buy it and hide it in ‘The Vault’, so there was 
relief when it was bought by Steve Christensen, a 
young Mormon businessman and bishop in the 
Church. (Although outwardly devout, Christensen 
was, like Hofmann, secretly ambivalent about his 
faith and curious about its origins.) 

Hofmann made a small fortune selling documents 
both genuine and faked, but in his endless wheeling 
and dealing he borrowed a lot of money too. In need 
of cash he began to talk of having found the 
‘McLellin Collection’ - the long sought after papers 
of one of Mormonism’s earliest and fiercest critics. 
Here was every fundamentalist Mormon’s worst 
nightmare, and negotiations were soon underway for 
its purchase. A loan of $180,000 from a Mormon 
bank was quickly arranged which paid off some of 
Hofmann’s debts. As the McLellin Collection only 
existed in his head, however, he now had a big 
problem. 

In October 1985, with his debts exceeding a 
million dollars and his creditors closing in, 
Hofmann did the obvious thing and went on a 
bombing spree. The first of the pipe bombs he 
constructed blew up Steve Christensen, who had 
been involved in the McLellin Collection 
negotiations. To make this bombing appear 
connected to the troubles of Christensen’s former 
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employer, a finance company which had gone 
spectacularly bankrupt, he planted a second bomb to 
kill the company’s director, Gary Sheets, a man 
whom Hofmann had never met. It ended up killing 
Sheets’s wife, Kathy. The next day, Hofmann was 
handling a third bomb in his car when it exploded, 
severely injuring him. 

That Hofmann was the bomber was soon obvious 
to police. The Mormon elders panicked, with 
Hinckley denying that he knew Hofmann, whom he 
had actually met many times. Hinckley knew that 
the Church’s acceptance of the incriminating 
documents at face value was almost as damaging as 
if they had been genuine. It seems that certain 
sections of the legal system were reluctant to mount 
a prosecution in which the Church was so deeply 
implicated, and when Hofmann’s case finally came 
to trial in 1987, a plea bargain meant he received a 
much lighter sentence than might have been 
expected for two such indiscriminate murders. 

THE GOD OF THE WHOLE EARTH 

All Mormons are taught to believe that they may 
receive direct revelations from God, just as Joseph 
Smith did. It therefore comes as no surprise that 
Mormonism is a fertile breeding ground for cults, 
especially when you throw in polygamy for good 
measure. Typical of recent Mormons who have 


received a call from God is Jeffrey Lundgren. who 
was a member of the Reorganised Church Of Latter 
Day Saints (RLDS), the splinter group which had 
remained loyal to Joseph Smith’s wife and son. 
Lundgren showed little interest in religion as a 
youth, but began studying the Bible and Book Of 
Mormon soon after joining the navy in 1970, aged 
20. He served in Vietnam where his ship came under 
heavy fire several times without receiving a hit - a 
fact which led him to suspect that God was 
protecting him for some special purpose. 

Following his discharge from the navy Lundgren 
worked sporadically and was arrested for passing 
bad cheques. He kept studying the scriptures and 
began to gain a reputation among fundamentalists 
dissatisfied with the liberal direction in which the 
RLDS was heading - especially its decision to allow 
women priests. He began to give scripture classes, at 
first sanctioned by the Church, later in his home. 
Two of his earliest followers were a docile bank 
employee, Dennis Avery, and his wife, Cheryl. 
Lundgren loathed the Averys and made fun of them 
behind their backs. The Avery’s considered 
Lundgren and his wife, Alice, to be their best 
friends. 

Lundgren decided that God wanted him to move to 
Kirtland, Ohio, where Joseph Smith had built his 
first temple. In August 1984 he moved there with 
Alice and their four children, and got a job as an 
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unpaid temple tour guide. He persuaded as many of 
his followers as he could to move to Kirtland, 
claiming it was Zion, the new Jerusalem to which 
Christ would return. By the end of 1987, the 
Lundgren group numbered ten adults and several 
children, most of them living communally on a farm 
on the outskirts of the city. On the periphery of the 
group were the Averys whom, Lundgren candidly 
admitted, had been lured to Kirtland so that he could 
get their money. 

Lundgren went about the business of convincing 
his followers that he was a prophet with great 
cunning. His most useful weapon was a method of 
textual analysis he had stumbled on called 
‘chiasmus’. By diagramming scriptures and finding 
repetitions, or what he said were repetitions, 
Lundgren could find their hidden meanings. Each 
outlandish claim he made was backed up by 
scripture after scripture dissected in this way until 
even his most sceptical followers were convinced. 
Using chiasmus, and with borrowings from the Sean 
Connery movie The Highlander, with which he and 
Alice had been deeply impressed, Lundgren decided 
that he was the last of eight prophets created by 
God. He began to stockpile arms and food for the 
coming tribulation. 

Lundgren found a passage in the scriptures which 
told him that he had to mount an armed attack on 
the Kirtland temple and kill everyone living around 
it. This would trigger an earthquake, Kirtland would 
be destroyed and Christ would reappear. Studying 


the temple’s decorations told Lundgren the attack 
should be on 1 March, but not in which year. As 
May 1988 approached his followers began to grow 
nervous - especially since he had told them they 
would not all survive the attack. After he gave 
strong hints that one of them, Kevin Currie, would 
be one of the casualties, Currie picked up the 
courage to leave the group and notified the police 
about the plan. Their enquires rattled Lundgren, who 
announced there was too much sin among his 
followers for the attack to be made that year. 

He came up with a new plan. If the group were 
going to see God, they would have to make a ‘blood 
atonement’ sacrifice. Casting about for possible 
victims, the Avery family were the obvious choice. 
Lundgren ordered a pit dug in the farm’s bam, and 
on 17 April 1989 the Averys were invited over for a 
lunch of roast beef. Afterwards Dennis Avery was 
lured into the bam, knocked down, bound and 
placed in the pit. As four of the men and Lundgren’s 
eldest son, Damon, stood guard, Lundgren shot 
Avery in the back. Cheryl Avery and her three 
daughters, aged 15, 13 and 6, were led into the bam 
one by one and given the same treatment. Lundgren 
had never killed anyone before and did a bit of 
experimenting with different types of bullets. 

The following morning, coincidentally, the FBI 
and police raided the farm, but didn’t know about 
the killings and didn’t find anything. That afternoon, 
Lundgren and his group of 24 men women and 

(Cont. page 34) 
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“A paranoid is just a man with all the facts.” 

- Bukowsky 


The price of liberty is eternal vigilance! No-one 
understands this better than a certain Mr Reginal W. 
Levgiac, author of the remarkable pamphlet Drugs 
Vims Germs , a little gem of paranoia which deserves 
a place in every thinking person’s home alongside the 
Bible and those little booklets the government used to 
circulate advising on what to do in the event of a 
nuclear war. 

I have no idea who Reginal Levgiac is, what 
organisation he represents if any, or even whether his 
first name is a misprint. His pamphlet, billed as 
volume five in the ‘Knowledge Wisdom Liberty’ 
series, is 16 pages long, printed in green ink on yellow 
paper, and was published in South Australia in 1988. 
Chapter One, ‘Hypnotic Control Drugs’, begins by 
introducing us to Levgiac’s chief area of concern. 

The development to a point ofperfection of a 
tasteless drug which would allow a person to gain 
control of another person's mind would surely be the 
greatest achievement in the dmg world of medical or 
chemical science. 

What would happen if this were to be established as 
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being a reality? A dmg of this nature could be used 
in education, business, religion, politics and civil 
conflict. 

The following has been suggested. If a thing is 
possible , science has reached such a stage of 
brilliance that if it's possible it can be done. Based 
on this statement, let us seriously consider the 
tasteless dmg problem. 

As you will note, the distinction in Mr Levgiac’s mind 
between ‘what could be’ and ‘what is’ seems a 
tenuous one, but having established the existence of 
the ‘tasteless drug problem’ let us move on to its 
effects. Children, of course, are particularly at risk. 

To apply a dmg of this nature to education would 
mean that the mind of the child would develop 
towards the greatest influence dominating at that 
time, even if it were based on lies and trickery. Mass 
mental control would be possible if a combination of 
two dmgs were perfected. 

Business people could be made to sign contracts 
against their will or leave their jobs for no reason. 
Preachers would find themselves preaching someone 
else’s words. The whole political process could be 
subverted. 

A politician under hypnotic control dmgs would find 
that he or she would have to repeat statements in 
parliament and would have great difficulty in not 
doing so. Government authorities could be tricked 
into making wrong decisions. Mass dmgging of the 
voting public. Habitual voting would take place 
regardless of policy. They would be unable to adjust 
their voting to meet the new problems until their 
country is destroyed and their democratic rights are 
lost permanently. 

(Come to think of it, this seems like a pretty accurate 
description of the current Australian political scene. 
But I digress). Tasteless drugs may be used to cause 
all manner of mischief. 

A dmg which causes excessive body odour to 
develop causing serious embarrassment to the person 
concerned... 

A dmg which weakens the nerve system of the spine 
to such an point that if a sudden jerk in the wrong 
direction could cause the victim to become a 
paraplegic... 

A dmg which causes excessive gases to develop 
while sleeping, a special problem for double bed 
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sleeping. A drug which causes a man to throw his 
arms around dangerously while sleeping 
endangering his wife. 

Drugs can be used to cause accidents and chaos on 
the roads. 

A drug which would cause sudden dizziness , which 
would be very dangerous for night drivers the car 
would get out of control and crash. 

A drug which could draw a driver towards an 
oncoming light similar to a moth to a light, resulting 
in a head on crash. A drug which causes a sudden 
black out day or night, the driver woidd crash at high 
speed. 

In fact, engineering car accidents seems to be one of 
the favourite pastimes of these enemies of society 
(Levgiac provides diagrams to show how it’s done). 
They don’t even need to resort to drugs for this. 

Criminals can drive out in front of you at a cross 
road causing you to crash. 

Criminals can get you to follow a truck or some 
other vehicle for kilometres until you become 
accustomed to it being there, without warning the 
criminal stops suddenly causing you to crash. 

Divorces may be incited to further the destruction of 
the family. 

Divorce seldom occurs without disagreement or 
argument. The drug would play an important part in 
perpetuating the argument base. Arguments woidd 
become habitual... 

In addition to the repeater drugs two other drugs 
woidd also be devastating to the lives of a married 
couple. Sex stimulant and sex retardant drugs. To 
drug one with excessive doses of sex stimulant drugs, 
and the other with sex retardant drugs would drive 
one against the other, causing a serious base for 
disagreement and dissatisfaction. Most of the drugs 
can be tasteless. 

Families may be undermined by drugs causing cot 
deaths. Alternatively babies may be secretly switched 
at birth. 

Later in life the child now in its early teens is 
secretly told that the people he or she is living with 
are not their parents, leaving the youngster confused 
and an easy target for political or drug agents. 

Pornography is just another weapon in the arsenal of 
these enemies of society. 

How some pornographic films are made. 

A battery operated alarm clock placed in a private 
bedroom, hotel, guest house, caravan, motel, inside 
the battery operated alarm clock is a secret infra-red 


movie camera, which can use one of the letters on the 
face of the clock as the eye of the camera... 

Warn your daughters. When the criminals want the 
alarm clock movie camera back again they place 
another one exactly the same type and colour in its 
place. The victim does not know that she has had a 
movie camera in her bedroom. The film can be sold 
for pornographic viewing possibly in some other part 
of the country to prevent identification of the person 
concerned. 

Locking your door does no good, as there exists a 
‘duplicate key service system’ which enables the 
enemy to enter your home at any time to plant hidden 
cameras and lace your food with tasteless drugs. No- 
one can be trusted. 

Those near you would never commit a crime against 
you while in your company. They would feed a 
request for some type of action into the crime 
network. A different section of the underground 
movement would then be organised to carry out the 
attack, be it a drug virus or germ attack through your 
food or drink supply or an organised accident or 
something similar. 

Clearly what is needed is a co-ordinated national 
defence system, with the compulsory teaching in 
schools of Drugs Virus Germs being the first step. 

Democracy as it is known today may depend on the 
results of such an educational program. 

Now, you may be wondering just who might be 
responsible for all this planting of tasteless drugs, car 
accidents baby switching and destruction of families. 
This is a subject on which Mr Levgiac is quite 
remarkably vague. They are simply ‘criminals’, or 
‘political agents’, or even organisations “that try too 
cause as much sorrow as possible for other people”. 
They could be anyone , and they are clearly capable of 
anything. Sex Virus Drugs represents paranoia in its 
purest form. The world it describes fearfully, with 
people having car accidents and getting divorced and 
all sorts of other unfortunate things happening to 
them, is simply the world as it’s always been. 

But there must be someone to blame for it all, 
mustn’t there? 
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“We ’re going to cook up a fine dish, real groovy. 
Wrap up some fine grape leaves and chip up a little 
lamboroonie. Sprinkle on a little fine riceorootie 
and a little pepporoonie, a little peppovoutie. And 
sprinkle on a little saltoroonie to put the seasoning 
in there, that makes it really mellow. Then you take 
and you nail an avocado seed up in the ceiling and 
let it vout for a while... ” 

From ihe intro to ‘Gaillard Special' (1946) 

Jazz is so goddamned serious, tasteful and self- 
reverential these days, it’s easy to forget a time 
when it was dangerous, morally suspect and, at 
times, just plain mad. Jazz history teems with all 
sorts of eccentric, larger than life characters, from 
the shadowy figure of Buddy Bolden, reputed 
inventor of jazz, who is said to have lost his mind 
while playing in a parade, to the self-proclaimed 
Venusian-bom Sun Ra and his ‘Arkestra’. But the 
most surreal imagination ever to spread itself over a 
syncopated rhythm undoubtedly belonged to a 
singer, dancer, multi-instrumentalist, fast food 
gourmand and god to the beatniks by the name of 
Slim Gaillard. 

Bulee ‘Slim’ Gaillard was born on 4 January 1916 
in Detroit, Michigan. His father, a steward on an 
ocean liner, used to take Slim with him during the 
school holidays and, when Slim was 12 years old, 
accidentally left him behind on the island of Crete. 
Slim was there six months before becoming a 
merchant seaman (and sometime ship’s cook) and 
working his way - slowly - back home, picking up 
along the way seven languages including Spanish, 
Greek and Arabic. To these he would soon add one 
of his own devising - Vout. 

Back in Detroit, Slim was a boxer and entertainer 
(one early specialty was playing guitar and 
tapdancing simultaneously). He sang in speakeasies 
and drove an illegal booze wagon for the notorious 
Purple Gang. In 1937 he went to New York where 



he teamed up with bass player Slam Stewart. As 
Slim and Slam they made regular radio appearances, 
broadcasting live breakfast shows from the Criterion 
Hotel. Decca gave them a recording contract and 
their first release, ‘Flat Foot Floogie (With a Floy 
Floy)’ became a number one hit. It was considered 
redolent enough of its times to be placed in a time 
capsule at the 1939 World’s Fair, along with 
Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’. Slim and Slam 
followed it up with another hit, ‘Tutti Frutti’, and 
appeared in several films, notably the incredible, 
anarchic Oleson and Johnson comedy Hellzapoppin ’ 
(1941). 

Jazz singers had been scatting and making up 
nonsense words before this - Cab Calloway 
immediately springs to mind - but Slim Gaillard 
took the artform to new heights. “I’m going to 
schoolorccnic to study chemistereenie and voutie” 
he sings on ‘School Kids Hop’, demonstrating two 
of the main principles of Vout, namely (a) add 
‘oroonic’ or ‘oreenie’ (or something like it) onto the 
end of every other word, or every word if you wish, 
and (b) say ‘vout’ or one of its variations whenever 
possible, assigning to it any meaning you want. 
MacVoutie? Solid! Listening to a Slim Gaillard 
recording is like eavesdropping on a convention of 
Tourette’s Syndrome sufferers where the coffee has 
been laced with acid. Songs are regularly interrupted 
b,y other songs, snatches of nursery rhyme, parodies 
of Spanish radio broadcasts or outbreaks of wild 
Cuban rhythms. It’s a style which in some ways 
foreshadows the sampling found in rap records 
today 

For Slim, song ideas could come from anywhere. 
One night he began to sing the menu in an Arabian 
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(or perhaps it was Armenian) restaurant and the 
result entered his repertoire as 'Yep Roc Heresy’. A 
record company having commissioned him to record 
four songs, he turned up at the studio with only 
three, then heard a cement mixer out in the street. 
‘Cement Mixer Putti Putti’ became his third big hit. 
And if there was nothing else to inspire him, there 
was always food. Countless Gaillard songs extol the 
joys of eating - ‘Fried Chicken 0 Rootic’, ‘Matzoh 
Balls’, ‘Dunkin’ Bagels’, ‘Avocado Seed Soup 
Symphony’, and ‘Potato Chips’ (“Crunch crunch, I 
don’t want no lunch / All 1 want is potato chips!”) to 
name but a few. Slim’s amazing verbal 
inventiveness sometimes obscured the fact that he 
was no slouch as a musician either, although of a 
suitably eccentric bent. Recalls jazz historian Arnold 
Shaw, “He could play the piano with the backs of 
his hands, palms up; the vibraphone with swizzle 
sticks... He could play ‘Jingle Bells’ on a snare 
drum, producing the pitch by sliding the fingers of 
one hand along the drum head as he beat out the 
rhythm with the other hand.” 

Slim and Slam broke up when Slim was drafted in 
1943. He served in the airforce as a radio operator 
and, briefly, a B52 bomber pilot (an amazing 
thought). Invalided out after a year, he went to 
California, where he found another bass player in 
the rotund form of Bam Brown and drummer Leo 
Watson, who was a pretty good scat singer in his 
own right. They got a residency at Billy Berg’s 
nightclub. Stars like Clark Gable, Marlene Dietrich 
and Gregory Peck would come in to sec the 
“skyscraping, zootie negro guitarist” (as Time 
magazine called him) who sang about cement 
mixers and avocado seeds. Slim would spot them in 
the audience and do little musical parodies of 
whatever happened to be their current film. Stories 
about him abounded, such as the time, turning up a 




whole week late for a nightclub engagement, he 
attempted to pacify the irate owner with a genuine 
doctor’s certificate stating “In my opinion this man 
is perfectly sane.” 

Slim and Bam had another hit with the sing-song 
‘Down By the Station’ (which has since become a 
children’s standard) and followed it up in 1947 with 
‘Opera in Vout’, an insane masterpiece spread over 
four 78 rpm sides. They broke up when Bam, sadly, 
went insane for real (running on stage one night, 
high on something and waving a knife around, he 
was carted off to a mental institution where he died 
eight years later). 

Jazz was changing. The bebop revolution had 
begun - young musicians playing a harder, faster 
more complex sound which most of the older 
musicians hated. Slim became identified with the 
movement, more for his quintessential hipster 
attitude than his musical style (although he did 
record with bebop greats like Charlie Parker and 
Dizzy Gillespie). He was a natural role model for 
the Beats. Jack Kerouac and Neal Cassidy used to 
go and see him in a San Francisco nightclub called 
the Safewind, and Kerouac immortalised a Gaillard 
show in On The Road. 

“But one night we suddenly went mad together 
again; we went to see Slim Gaillard in a little 
Frisco nightclub. Slim Gaillard is a tall, thin Negro 
with big sad eyes who’s always saying, ‘Right- 
orooni’ and ‘How ‘bout a little bourbon-orooni’. In 
Frisco great eager crowds of young semi¬ 
intellectuals sat at his feet and listened to him on the 
piano, guitar and bongo drums. When he gets 
warmed up he takes off his shirt and undershirt and 
really goes. He does and says anything that comes 
into his head. He ’ll sing ‘Cement Mixer, Put-ti Put¬ 
ti ’ and suddenly slow down the beat and brood over 
his bongos with fingertips barely tapping the skin as 
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Slim and Bam 









everybody leans forward breathlessly to hear; yon 
think he ’ll do this for a minute or so, but he goes 
right on for as long as an hour... 

Slim sits down at the piano and hits two notes, two 
Cs, then two more, then one, then two, and suddenly 
the big burly bass-player wakes up from a revety 
and realizes Slim is playing 'C.-.Jam Blues ' and he 
slugs in his big forefinger in the string and the big 
booming beat begins and evetybody starts rocking... 
Finally the set is over; each set lasts two hours. Slim 
Gaillard goes and stands against a post, looking 
sadly over evetybody s head as people come to talk 
to him. A bourbon is slipped into his hand. 

‘Bourbon-orooni - thank-you-ovauti... ’ Nobody 
knows where Slim Gaillard is.... Now Dean 
approached him, he approached his God; he 
thought Slim was God; he shuffled and bowed in 
front of him and asked him to join us. 'Right- 
orooni, ’ says Slim; he 'll join anybody but he won't 
guarantee to be there with you in spirit. Dean got a 
table, bought drinks, and sat stiffly in front of Slim. 
Slim dreamed over his head. Every time Slim said, 
'Orooni, ’ Dean said, 'Yes! ’ I sat there with these 
two madmen. Nothing happened. To Slim Gaillard 
the whole world was just one big orooni. ” 


comedian and MC, but his musical career began to 
wind down during the ‘60s. He did a stint as a hotel 
manager in San Diego, grew apples on a farm in 
Washington State and made occasional appearances 
as an actor on TV, popping up in Roots, The Next 
Generation for example, but by the early ‘80s he 
had pretty well dropped out of sight. 

Cut to London, 1984. I was visiting there for the 
first time and, never having been able to locate any 
Slim Gaillard records in Australia, was extremely 
pleased to find three of his albums in Ray’s Jazz 
Shop in Shaftesbury Avenue, a few minutes walk 
from Trafalgar Square. When I went to pay for them 
the guy behind the counter said, “Do you want these 
signed?” 

“What do you mean?” 1 said. 

“He’s downstairs.” 

“Huh?” 

“Yeah, I’ll go get him.” 

Mightily impressed by the service you got in Ray’s 
Jazz Shop, 1 stood and watched as an immensely 
tall, slightly stooped figure with a grizzled Santa 
Claus beard slowly ascended the stairs. Grinning 
broadly he extended a huge hand which I shook. At 
this point. I’m afraid, I dissolved into your the 
archetypal fan, mumbling inanities as Slim signed 
my records. 

I raced back to the Chelsea flat where my girlfriend 
and I were staying. “I met Slim Gaillard! I met Slim 
Gaillard!” I said, bursting through the door. 

“Who’s Slim Gaillard?” she said. 

Oh well. 

Slim, it transpired, had been in London since the 
previous year. Dizzy Gillespie had suggested he 
play some of the European jazz festivals. He’d gone 



Slim continued to make appearances as a singer, 
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to Paris, then London, and liked the welcome he got 
so much he decided to stay. London rejuvenated 
Slim’s musical career. He played all the jazz clubs, 
recorded for the first time in 25 years, wrote 
advertising jingles for TV and encountered punk 
rock. “Sometimes I go on a Tuesday when they have 
the punk bands,’’ he told the NME in 1985. “I like 
what they do, it’s far out in a way... They lie down 
on the floor and jump on each other... It’s something 


to sec.” In 1989 the Arena TV program set out to 
make an hour-long documentary on Slim, but found 
his life so fascinating that Slim Gaillard's 
Civilisation, as it was eventually called, clocked in 
at four hours. 

Slim Gaillard continued to tour Europe and the US, 
dispensing voutie to all and sundry, until his 
untimely death on 25 February 1991. 

Well done-oroonie! 
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FOMENKO UPDATE 

Every five years or so, it seems, Michael Fomenko, Australia’s very own Tarzan (see 
Bizarrism no. 3) emerges from his jungle lair in the wilds of far-north Queensland to grab the 
nation’s attention again. His latest appearance came on the pilot of Alternatives, a sort of 
New Age version of the lifestyle programs which currently plague Australian TV, which was 
shown on the Nine Network on 9 July 1996. 

It’s interesting to see the different ways that Fomenko has been portrayed over the decades. 
In the ’50s, when the former private schoolboy and champion athlete first went bush he was 
seen as a heroic figure, the press recounting with admiration his epic canoe trips and 
encounters with wild animals. In the '60s, the stubbornly reclusive, knife-carrying wildman 
(and wouldn’t you carry a knife if you had to face crocodiles every day?) was seen as a 
menacing, potentially dangerous character. He was arrested, held in mental asylums and 
subjected to electro-shock therapy. Now in the ’90s, Fomenko emerges as an exponent of 
alternative lifestyles, rubbing shoulders with taritric therapists, holistic counsellors and Fiona 
Horne out of Def-FX. 

The producer of Alternatives, 

Patrick Lindsay, having tracked 
Fomenko down, persuaded him to 
agree to an interview in a darkened 
hotel room, shot with a handicam. 

In the interview, which was 
screened with subtitles, a fit 
looking but rather hard-to- 
understand Fomenko, who has 
only four teeth left (one of his few 
concessions to the 20th century is, 
after all, a fondness for Coca Cola) 
spoke of the dangers he faces each 
day - lightning, sharks, falling off 
things; the food he eats - seafood 
mainly; and raises the possibility 
that, should he ever leave the 
jungle, he may become a doctor. 

He also says that he’d like to get 
married if he finds a girl who is 
good enough (“But I’m only 
young and I haven’t worried about 
this until now, see.”) Fomenko 
certainly looks in fine shape for his 
66 years, it must be said, so I 
wouldn’t put anything past him. ! 
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This is a story of man against the elements, an epic Australian tale of determination, 
endurance and tragedy played out beneath the unforgiving sun, in the tradition of Burke and 
Wills or Lasseter’s doomed search for his lost reef of gold. But this was no quest for 
anything as mundane as gold. Instead our hero, Neil Wilson, aka the Fishman of Toolondo, 
set out to turn back the evolutionary clock, to return to the aquatic state of our distant 
ancestors, to experience, in short, orgasms of the fishy variety. 

On 29 November 1995, the body of 49-year-old Wilson was found in the middle of a 
paddock near the Toolondo Reservoir, 390 km west of Melbourne. He was encased from * 
head to foot in a fish suit of heavy green plastic, which he had sewn together from waterbed 
material found in a tip (early news reports called it a mermaid suit - adding a touch of 
transvestism to the story?) Police found an older, yellow suit in his garage. According to one 
local man, Wilson “wanted to be a fish”, and was in the habit of going to the reservoir 
where he would swim and swing from the end of a rope, presumably pretending to be 
hooked. 

Wilson’s suit, which zipped up at the back, had two round holes for his eyes but no other 
openings for ventilation. Once inside it, with both his legs squeezed into the tail, he was 
unable to walk, only jump. It seems that, having tried out his new suit in the reservoir, 
Wilson was jumping back to the holiday house his parents owned in Toolondo when, 
overcome by exhaustion or lack of oxygen, he fell to the ground, was unable to extricate 
himself from the suit, and died. 


Psychologists have recently started applying the 
term ‘paraphilia’ to unusual sexual obsessions, with 
the more zealous among them seeking a genetic 
cause for foot fetishism, necrophilia or whatever. 
However, as nobody can really say where normal 
sexual behaviour ends and abnormal behaviour 
begins (I mean, men getting all hot and bothered 
about women’s chests is, when you think about it for 
more that half a second, fairly absurd), this is one 
gene I doubt they will ever find. It seems clear that 
human beings during the early stages of sexual 
development may become fixated on just about 
anything. If it’s socially acceptable parts of the 
human anatomy like breasts or legs then you’re 
alright, you’re one of the gang. If it’s shoes, or 
rubber clothing, or fish, you’re out in the cold. One 
can only speculate about the early experience which 
led Neil Wilson to seek ichthyic pleasures. 

Extreme sexual practices are usually carried out in 
private of course, and some of them, such as 
masturbating while strangling yourself, can, 
needless to say, be rather hazardous. It’s estimated 
that in the United States alone some 1,000 people - 
mostly men - die of auto-erotic asphyxiation every 
year. Such deaths are usually accidental, the victims 
miscalculating and losing consciousness before they 
can free themselves from their restraints. Neil 
Wilson’s mistake wasn’t that he became a fish, but 
that he forgot what happens to them when they are 
taken out of water. 
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Artist’s impression of Fishman, 
from the Sunday Telegraph, 17/12/95 






The freak show as an institution has all but 
disappeared. The carnivals that carried them have 
been in steady decline since the advent of television, 
while disabilities activists, crying ‘exploitation’, 
have made gawking at gross physical deformities 
socially unacceptable (no matter what the freaks 
themselves think about the matter). While it’s true 
that a few hardy individuals may still be found 
exhibiting themselves in America’s more out-of-the- 
way places, and the Jim Rose Circus Sideshow does 
an excellent job of conveying old-time carny thrills 
to the Lollapalooza generation, the freak show is 
largely a thing of the past. 

Yet, if the freak show as an institution is no more, 
as an idea it is still very much alive. The last two 
decades have seen an explosion of interest in freaks. 
Numerous books have appeared, from scholarly 
tomes to potboilers which display their galleries of 
freak photos like a tattooed lady showing off her 
skin illustrations. Freaks have become a pop culture 
staple, their images on record covers and posters, in 
comic books and films. 

“A good freak would top every outfit on the 
midway,” writes the great Daniel P. Mannix in 
Freaks: We Who Are Not As Others, “even the nude 
posing girls, and it’s mighty hard to beat sex as an 
attraction.” What accounts for this fascination? 
Firstly, of course, there is the 1-could-have-been- 
bom-like-that genetic shudder that goes through you 
when viewing one of ‘nature’s mistakes’. Also 
important, I think, is the glimpse that freak shows 
provide into a closed world, a fraternity you can 
never be part of because you have to be, quite 
literally, born into it. Everyone is interested in secret 
societies with their own rules, traditions and 
language (and there are few languages as colourful 
as carny slang). Freaks, as we have learned from the 
books about them, stick together through thick and 
thin. They tend to marry each other, leading to quite 


a few ‘world’s strangest couples’ over the years. 
They are resilient and good humoured, looking upon 
their lot with equanimity. They are not the monsters 
portrayed in the final scenes of Tod Browning’s 
landmark 1932 film Freaks , but, as the title of a ‘70s 
bestseller put it, ‘very special people'. 

This, however, is the story of a freak who was a 
real sonofabitch. 

Grady Stiles, Jr. was born on 17 July 1937, a 
victim of ectrodactyly or ‘lobster claw syndrome’, a 
condition which had run in the Stiles family for 
generations. Grady’s hands were pinccr-like claws 
while his legs ended below the knees in flippers. 
Grady, Sr. had the condition too and made a living 
exhibiting himself as the Lobster Man, so it was 
inevitable that his son should soon join him on the 
platform as the Lobster Boy. In the winter months, 
when the carnivals shut down, the Stiles family, like 
many camies, retired to the tiny Florida town of 
Gibsontown. Here their neighbours included Jeanic 
Tomaini the Living Half Girl, Dolly Scott the 
Ossified Woman and Pcrcilla the Monkey Girl. 

Grady’s deformities may have been severe but they 
were not incapacitating. He got around on his anus, 
which became immensely strong, or in a wheelchair. 
He could swing himself off the floor onto a chair in 
one spectacular, graceful movement. His claws were 
strong too, and hard. When he was drinking, which 
he did from an early age, he got mean. He’d hit out 
at people who annoyed him with his claws, and he 
was good at headbutting too. Grady’s claws came in 
handy for other things as well as fighting. A lot of 
women were attracted to him. he once boasted, and 
what they all wanted to do was have sex with his 
claws. 

Grady married at the age of 17 but the marriage 
didn’t last. Then he met a girl called Teresa who 
worked in the carnival as. among other things, a 
Blade Box Girl (whose job was to stand inside a box 
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as a magician stuck swords through it) and an 
Electrified Girl. Teresa moved in with him and they 
married a few years later. 

They had two children who died young, followed 
by two daughters, Donna, who was born normal, 
and Cathy, who had lobster syndrome 
(ectrodactylics have a 50% chance of passing it on 
to their children). Grady was by now spending most 
of his waking hours guzzling whiskey and regularly 
using his family for punching bags. Teresa, by all 
accounts an incredibly passive woman, never 
retaliated, but one day she snapped and walked out 
with Donna and Cathy. Grady immediately filed for 
divorce and won custody of his children - to their 
dismay. He took them to live in Pittsburgh with his 
new wife, a skinny piece of white trash named 
Barbara, with whom he had a son, Grady Stiles Ill 
or ‘Little Grady’ (who was not lacking in the lobster 
department). Teresa had meanwhile taken up with a 
carnival midget and friend of Grady’s, Glenn 
Newman, aka Midget Man, and had a son with him 
named Glen Newman, Jr. 

Teresa missed her daughters but Grady wouldn’t 
let her see them. One day in 1976 she and Glen went 
to see Grady to try and persuade him to allow the 
girls to visit at Christmas. Grady pulled a revolver 
on them and whistled for his henchman, a 600- 
pound Fat Man named Paul Fishbaugh, who walked 
in carrying a shotgun. As Fat Man covered Midget 
Man, Grady went to work on his ex-wife with his 
claws. 

In 1978, Grady’s daughter Donna, aged 15, ran off 
with an 18-year-old boy named Jack Layne, Jr. 
Grady was furious, but none of his threats persuaded 
her to return home and the private detectives he 
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hired couldn’t find her. Finally, after Donna had lied 
to him that she was pregnant, he relented and agreed 
to sign a paper which would allow them to marry. 
On 27 September, the day before the wedding, 
Donna, her stepmother Barbara and brother and 
sister were busy making preparations for the 
reception, while Grady was in the local bar, getting 
drunk. Donna and the others returned after putting 
some money down on a wedding dress, to find that 
Grady’s wheelchair had apparently been stolen from 
the front of the house. He sent them to look for it, 
but as they were leaving called Jack back inside. A 
few minutes later Grady pulled a .32 revolver from 
beneath the cushion he was sitting on and shot Jack 
in the chest, then in the back as he tried to get out 
the door. Donna heard the shots and ran back to see 
Jack stagger out and collapse in front of her. He died 
on the way to hospital. As Grady was being taken 
away by police he said to Cathy, “Yeah I did, and 
I’m glad I did it. I’d do it again.” 

Grady hired an expert defence attorney and 
shamelessly went for the jurors’ sympathy, playing 
up his disabilities for all they were worth. He 
testified that, before the shooting. Jack had mocked 
him, then lunged at him threateningly, and he had 
shot him in self defence. The jury found him guilty 
of manslaughter, but at the sentencing the judge said 
that Grady’s condition made it impractical for him 
to be imprisoned, and he was released. 

So little of Grady Stiles’s life makes sense, it’s 
hardly surprising that, a few years after the shooting 
and having divorced Glenn the Midget Man, Teresa 
decided to go back to Grady. He was now running 
his own ‘Ten-in-One’ show (ten acts under the one 
roof) with Grady its star attraction, and making good 




money - $80,000 in a good season. He was again 
based in Gibsontown and off the booze, and claimed 
to be a changed man. He even persuaded Donna to 
forgive him for shooting her fiance. But the new 
Grady didn’t last long. Soon after Teresa remarried 
him he was drinking again and getting as violent as 
ever. During one memorable bender he beat up 
Cathy, who was pregnant, so badly she was rushed 
to hospital where she gave birth to a premature 
lobster baby named Misty. 

Teresa started to talk about having Grady killed. 

Glenn, Jr. had a 17-year-old friend named Chris 
Wyant, a delinquent who claimed to have killed 
people. Glen approached him and agreed to pay him 
$15,000, which Teresa had saved up, for the hit. 
Chris went out and bought a gun, but didn’t do 
anything for several weeks. Glen grew impatient and 
confronted Chris on the evening of 29 September 
1992, demanding the money back. Chris said that he 
had already spent it and, showing Glen the gun, told 
him he would fulfil his part of the bargain that night. 
At 11pm he entered the Stiles’s trailer home by the 
back door and found Grady in his accustomed place 
in the living room, in front of the TV with the day’s 
supply of whiskey under his belt. Grady, who knew 
Chris, yelled at him to get out of the house and 
turned back to the TV (he’d been watching Ruby. 


the movie about Lee Harvey Oswald’s killer). Chris 
shot him three times in the back of the head. 

As nothing was stolen, this obviously wasn’t a 
robbery gone wrong, and the lack of grief among the 
family members quickly made them suspects in the 
eyes of the police. Glenn failed a lie detector test 
and broke down under questioning. Chris Wyant 
was tried and convicted of second degree murder 
and sentenced to 17 years. Teresa’s lawyers used 
‘battered wife syndrome’ as her defence, but she was 
found guilty of first degree murder and sentenced to 
12 years, while Glenn was convicted on the same 
charge and got life. 

As with any even mildly interesting murder case in 
America these days, a quickie paperback soon 
appeared - in this case Lobster Boy by Fred Rosen, a 
journalist who covered the trial. Leafing through its 
“16 pages of shocking photos”, as the cover puts it, 
produces conflicting emotions. It’s not often that the 
gaudy worlds of freak show and murder collide, as 
they do in the story of Grady Stiles, Jr. Looking at 
the photos of his misshapen body lying in the 
morgue, and the three bullet holes neatly drilled into 
his bald head, you think, nobody who was born like 
that should have to die like that. But then you think, 
well, maybe in Grady’s case you could make an 
exception. 


The Babies of God 







One of the more entertaining sights on Sydney’s fy'* \ W ( 
streets of late has been the spectacle of a tall, ^ t 

gawky looking, 20-something fellow resplendent mj ) "S&P. 

in a full baby outfit of nappy, bib and bonnet, a \ 

dummy dangling around neck, handing out little 

black and white booklets called ‘Baby Books’. jj^FJ ? 

These, it turns out, are the productions of a new ^ 

generation of the Children of God who, with a 
logic I can’t fault, have styled themselves the 
Babies of God. They reprint some of the writings 

of the cult’s notorious founder, David Berg, aka Moses David (who died in 

1994) but take pains to point out that 
they do not accept all of his teachings. 
What this boils down to is that some of 
Mo’s wilder doctrines, such as 
advocating incest and ordering female 
cult members to be ‘hookers for Jesus’ 
have been quietly jettisoned. Apart from 
these changes it’s business as usual, 
with the booklets exhibiting the same 
incongruous mix of folksy, friendly 
invitations to join Jesus’s happy band 
and warnings of an imminent, bloody 
apocalypse which could be found in the 
cartoon-filled ‘Mo Letters’ of the ‘70s. 
And the graphics are still great! 
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M ORE than half a cen¬ 
tury ago—the year 
is uncertain — a 
young Japanese man who 
was slowly dying decided to 
make a wooden model of 
himself and give it to the 
girl he loved so that she 
would never forget him. 

Little is known of him ex¬ 
cept his name, which was 
Hananuma Masakichi, and that 
he lived in Tokyo and earned 
his living as a workman, not 
an artist. 

He set about modelling him¬ 
self, life-size, with great care 
and minute attention to detail. 
He used himself as a model by 
posing between two mirrors. 
He reproduced every visible 
scar v vein, muscle and wrinkle 
on his body. 

Altogether, he used 5,000 
pieces of wood, each cut to a 
different shape and each fitted 
among its neighbours like an 
almost magical jigsaw puzzle. 
Some of the joins are visible 
only under a magnifying glass. 

Masakichi was so pains¬ 
taking that instead of merely 
glueing hair to the model’s 
head or using a wig. he used 
line needles to bore thousands 
of holes—one for every hair. 

'T'HERE are even 
*■* individual 
hairs on the backs of the hands 
and parts of the body. When 
he had finished the model he 
coloured it the same as Jap¬ 
anese skin, except for the eyes, 
which are glass, and the eye¬ 
lashes, which he plucked from 
his own eyelids. Then he gave 
it to the girl he loved. It had 
taken him four years to make, 
and soon after he finished it, 
he died. 

Whether the girl derived 
comfort from the model or 
whether she solaced herself 
with another young man, is not 
certain, but the latter seems 
likely, from the model's subs¬ 
equent history. Not much more 
than 50 years ago, at latest, 
the model had left the posses¬ 
sion of the girl for whom it 
had been made, and was put 
on show, to the accompaniment 
of the sad story of love and 
death. This would indicate that 
the girl had sold it or given 
it away, assuming it had not 
been stolen from her. 

]V/fORE than 45 
* * years ago it 
turned up in Australia, prob¬ 
ably brought here by showmen, 
and achieved some fame. A 
recent paragraph in the Aus- 
traliana section of “People” 
stated that it had been on view 
at Sydney’s Royal Easter Show 
“forty or more years ago.” 
That could be so, but it is 


certainly not less than 45 years 
ago, because its history over 
that period is well known. 

About the beginning of 
World War I the model came 
into the possession of a Sydney 
advertising man named Willis, 
and it is now the property of 
his son, Edwin Willis, of the 
Sydney suburb of Neutral Bay. 
Edwin Willis recalls that his 
father did a great deal of 
theatre advertising and he 
thinks he probably took over 
the model as part of a bad 
theatrical debt. 

Willis is certain that his 
father owned the model in 
1916, because in that year the 
father was in San Francisco 
and there saw what purported 
to be a similar wooden model, 
but was really plaster. Willis 
Senior drew comparisons be 
tween the American model and 
the one he owned. 

Willis Senior allowed th< 
exhibition of the model 
for various purposes. 

For example, it was in a | 
show window of the 
Melbourne store of 
Buckley and Nunn dur¬ 
ing the Victorian police 
strike of 1922, and was 
rescued by police shortly ' 
before rioters broke the 
window and looted and 
wrecked the goods behind it 

The model was also taken to 
the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley (London) in 1924, 
but it was not allowed to be 
shown there because it had not 
been made in the British Com 
monwealth. 

So Willis hired a basement 
in London and showed it there 
It attracted considerable at 
tention and doctors who saw 
it said it was so perfect that 
“all it lacked was the breath 
of life.” 

The model has also been 
exhibited for church charities, 
and on one such occasion at 
traded 3000 viewers, at 1/ a 
head, over a single weekend, 
returning £150. But the present 
owner is certain that it has 
never been at the Royal Easter 
Show in Sydney during his 
family’s ownership. 

'T'ODAY, the model 
* is stored 
a corner of Edwin Willis’s 
workshop, beneath his home. 
It is in good condition and 
shows no sign of decay, borers, 
or white ants. 

He would like to do some¬ 
thing with it or have it pre¬ 
served in some way. He feels 
that the product of so great a 
love, however strange and self- 
centred it may seem to West¬ 
ern minds, deserves a better 
fate than to pass into dusty 
oblivion in a workshop corner. 
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What is a cult? To a host of anti-cult organisations such as the Cult Awareness Network in 
the US, cults are inherently evil, intent on breaking up families and turning people into 
robots, and this is the line generally adopted by the mass media. To defenders of cults, 
increasingly thick on the ground since the FBI’s lamentable case of overkill in Waco, 
attacks on cults are simply another example of government’s assault on individual freedoms. 
To mainstream religions, cults are unwanted competition, upstart organisations with a lot of 
silly beliefs (as opposed to their own self-evidently true beliefs). 

To me, cults are an endless source of entertainment and instruction. 

Every cult is a society in microcosm. At its helm is an authority figure, usually male, 
beneath him a band of willing and trusted lieutenants, beneath them the rank and file of 
believers. The popular image of a cult leader is a malevolent Svengali-type with piercing 
eyes and an almost hypnotic hold over his followers. Now, while it’s true that a few media- 
friendly cult leaders do fit this description, and many cult leaders are undoubtedly 
charismatic individuals, there are many others who are not. Far more important than any 
mysterious hypnotic power is the ability to create a world view which is imaginative, self- 
contained and different enough from conventional ideas to erect a sturdy barrier between 
those inside the cult and everybody else in the world. 

In constructing a belief system, the founder of a cult is creating a work of art just like a 
painter or novelist. As with any artform, originality is best. Cult leaders may draw heavily 
on pre-existing religious systems, others may start virtually from scratch. For connoisseurs 
of cults like myself, the most aesthetically pleasing cults are those with the most innovative 
and outrageous ideas. 

These are great days for cult watching. With Waco, the suicides/murders of the Order of 
the Solar Temple (one cult which no-one seems able to adequately explain as yet), the mad 
gas attacks of Aum Shinrikyo and a thousand and one millenarian outfits gearing up for the 
end of the world, cults are in the news more than any time since the heyday of the Hare 
Krishnas and Children of God in the early 1970s. Not surprisingly, it’s the cults that go over 
the edge into mayhem and murder that grab most of the headlines, but it should be 
remembered that these represent only a very small minority. Life in most cults is 
considerably more mundane, with the majority presenting no greater physical threat to their 
members than the proverbial vicarage tea party. 

So, bearing all this in mind, let’s look at one of the favourite targets of the anti-cult 
movement - Scientology. Bursting forth from the fervid imagination of pulp fiction tyro L. 
Ron Hubbard in the early 1950s, it began as Dianetics, basically a self help program with 
some rather idiosyncratic ideas about the influence of the outside world on unborn foetuses. 
In the psychoanalysis-crazy America of the ‘50s, Dianetics took off like a rocket (it’s no 
accident that psychoanalysis, which it closely resembles, and psychologists in general have 
been Scientology’s number one enemies ever since). To get the tax breaks, Hubbard 
transformed Dianetics into a religion - Scientology - complete with a byzantine mythology 
in which people are alien beings called Thetans, unknowingly imprisoned in human bodies. 
Despite such sci-fi trappings, Scientology remains at heart a self-help program, ideal for 
people who, well, let’s just say they like having things explained to them over and over 
again, something which Hubbard was more than happy to do in his voluminous writings. 

The modern, super-organised, hi-tech Church of Scientology, sucking in the cash of its 
members like a vacuum cleaner the size of a skyscraper, shell-shocking its critics with dirty 
retaliatory tricks and an eagerness to sue, must be a very bad thing, I hear you say (assuming 
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you’re not a Scientologist). But is it? That fact that it demands ever increasing amounts of 
money for courses designed to turn you, eventually, into an ‘enlightened Thetan’ is neither 
here nor there - most people spend most of their money on crap anyway, and, by and large, 
most people who are conned deserve to be. “I’m a Scientologist,” goes the usual refrain, 
“because it works." I’m as cynical as the next person about this. Then I watch celebrity 
Scientologist John Travolta as Chilli Palmer in Get Shorty - supremely cool, supematurally 
confident. Scientology’s obviously working for him. And behind it all, 1 see the great 
smiling face of Ron Hubbard. He may not have been a ‘great man’, as Travolta called him 
while accepting his Golden Globe award for Get Shorty , but he sure as hell was a great 
conman, a master in the tradition of P.T. Barnum. I bow down before his magnificence. 

Much anti-cult hysteria rests on the dubious assumption that people are fundamentally 
intelligent and rational creatures whose thought processes go seriously awry once they are 
sucked into a cult. Cults are said to practise ‘mind-control’, a scary if vague idea that has 
been kicking around since the alleged brainwashing activities of the reds during the Korean 
war. Cults are characterised as a plague to which anyone may succumb. This was an attitude 
encountered by the English journalist William Shaw, who decided that the best way to learn 
about cults was to go and join a few of them. Visiting the Cult Information Centre at the 
start of his project, he was told that cults had developed 26 separate techniques of mind- 
control, and his plan was foolhardy and dangerous. “Being intelligent and well-educated, 
one is even more vulnerable. And even when one goes in knowing what - or thinking one 
knows what - to expect, it still doesn’t stop the techniques working.” Shaw ignored the 
warning. In the book Spying in Guruland, he recounts his experiences in several cults 
including the Hare Krishnas, the Jesus Army, an amazing hippie cult called the Emin, and 
even the dear old Aetherius Society (UFO contactees from the ‘50s whose leader, George 
King, is a perfect example of an uncharismatic cult leader). Shaw saw much that was silly in 
the cults he joined, little that was sinister and nothing in the way of mind-control. Contrary 
to the popular belief that it’s almost impossible to leave a cult once you have joined, he 
found that most people lasted no longer than a few months. People join cults, he concluded, 
because they want to get something out of them. If they don’t find it, they leave. Needless to 
say, Shaw was not in the least bit tempted to stay with any of the cults he joined. 

For anyone interested in the vagaries of human belief, cults provide perfect case studies. 
Cults are religion in concentrated form. None of this wishy washy ‘I’m a Christian and I 
believe in the Bible but not hell and all the nasty bits’ stuff. Cultists may be thoroughly 
misguided, but at least they’re misguided in a spectacular, no-holds-barred fashion. So, the 
more cults the merrier, I say. Let’s face it, we’re never going to do anything about human 
stupidity, so we might as well enjoy it. 



Great Moments in TV 


r Cli6 delicious treats 

If you had to nominate the high water-mark of Australian television, what would you 
pick? Not, 1 suspect, an episode of New Faces. Yet one appearance on that otherwise 
terminally banal programme is indelibly tattooed on my brainplate. It remains the 
most exhilarating, the most nihilistic yet life-affirming, the most side-splittingly 
hilarious, the most exciting - simply the greatest - thing in the annals of antipodean 
broadcasting. And I’m not kidding. 

I guess you had to be there, but picture this. It’s a Sunday evening in late 1984, and 
we’re halfway through an episode of New Faces , which has thus far consisted of the 
usual dismal procession of (non) talent. The next act is introduced as The Delicious 
Treats and as a gangly man with lank hair, wearing a loose-fitting white dress, ambles 
onscreen, we sense instinctively that something is awry. For a start there’s only one of 
him, and this is supposed to be Delicious Treats - plural. Secondly, his general lazy 
demeanour and vacant bemused smile do not suggest anything even vaguely 
connected with showbiz. And then there are his props: an old-fashioned washing 
machine and a badly broken and bent carpet sweeper. 

Seconds later the man galvanises into action. He starts leaping around the stage like 
a whirling dervish with no motor co-ordination, and repeatedly bashing the washing 
machine with the pipe of the carpet sweeper. All the while he is ‘singing’, which 
consists of high-pitched yelps, yodelling, mumbling and repeated chanting of the 
refrain “Stick it in the washer / Stick it in the air”. The camera keeps panning back to 
the panel, who arc shaking their heads and looking horrified and/or embarrassed and 
incredulous, and to the audience - who in the case of the kids are looking mightily 
impressed. Many of them are stamping their feet or laughing delightedly, in marked 
contrast to panellist Gerald Stone, who retains the kind of obnoxious sneer you’d like 
to apply a boot to. 

When the performance is over, Bert Newton speaks on behalf of the panel, admitting 
that he didn’t know what on earth to make of the act. Mr Delicious Treats lifts his 
shoulders with a kind of operatic pride, and (in a weird high voice not unlike a 
pantomime dame) protests “But it’s my music!” Bert concedes that “One section of 
the audience at least seemed to enjoy what you did,” and we cross back to the kids, 
many of whom are still laughing and cheering. Unlike their elders, they seem to 
understand that No Sense Makes Sense. Then Bert enquires as to the man’s age and, 
rather than simply speaking, he sings the words “Twenty-five” in his best falsetto. 

At this point our hero produces a letter from his pocket and hands it to Newton, who 
reads it out. The letter is from Lismore Town Council, and is similar in tone to the 
one found on the person of Paddington Bear. It explains that the mysterious artiste has 
been “allowed out for the weekend”, and asks that the people running New Faces 
should please look after him carefully while he’s in the big city. The object of all this 
concern beams with pride as if he’s receiving an Oscar - which indeed he would in 
any sort of fair world. As it is, he fails to win any prize - not even Bert’s 
Encouragement Award. 

I’m not sure which was more unhinged, The Delicious Treats or his carpet sweeper. 
1 only know we shall not see his like again. 
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Dark White by Jim Schnabel (Penguin, 1995) 

People have been bumping into extraterrestrial 
beings almost from the moment in 1947 when 
Kenneth Arnold's sighting of ‘flying saucers' 
ushered in the UFO age. Back in the ‘50s, aliens 
were almost invariably of the ‘space brother’ type, 
tall, good looking individuals here to deliver lofty 
words of wisdom, and a trip on one of their space 
craft was more likely to be along the lines of a joy 
ride/educational tour than an abduction. All that 
changed one night in 1965 when Betty and Barney 
Hill, driving back to their New Hampshire home 
after a holiday in Canada, noticed a bright light in 
the sky. Through binoculars, Barney thought he 
could make out portholes through which uniformed 
figures stared back at him. Panicking, they drove 
away from the object, then blacked out. They 
reached home safely, but later calculated there were 
two hours which they could not account for. 
Haunted by the experience, they underwent a series 
of hypnotic sessions during which the abduction 
experience as we know it was fleshed out. They 
recalled being taken on board the ship by aliens with 
‘wraparound’ eyes who placed them on operating 
tables. Betty recalled having a needle inserted into 
her stomach, while for Barney it had been a sucking 
device over the groin. 

Soon, hundreds of people were coming forward 
with similar stories containing the same basic 
elements of ‘missing time', scientific experiments, 
and the big-eyed, foetus-like aliens known as 
‘greys'. According to a 1990 survey, no less than 
two million Americans now believe they may have 
been abducted by aliens. 

Schnabel, whose previous book, Round In Circles , 
was a wonderfully satisfying account of the British 
crop circles craze, traces the history of alien 
sightings from the airship scares of the 1890s, and 
examines the cases of celebrity abductees like Travis 


Walton and Whitley Streiber. He focuses on the 
work of Budd Hopkins, a New York-based abstract 
expressionist artist who became interested in the 
phenomenon in the ‘70s. His reputation as an 
abduction expert grew quickly, helped by a number 
of best-selling books, and hundreds of people soon 
found themselves on the artist's couch, being 
hypnotically regressed. Whether they had sought out 
Hopkins because they had experienced missing time 
at some point in their lives, or felt vague feelings of 
paranoia, or had simply suffered childhood 
nightmares of strange creatures in their bedroom, it 
was a rare session which failed to uncover a 
horrifying tale of alien abduction. This was not a 
rare phenomenon at all, Hopkins realised. Some 
people had been repeatedly abducted throughout 
their lives, and seemed to have been implanted with 
devices to allow the aliens to keep track of them. 
Then there were the women who reported being 
impregnated, the babies which resulted being taken 
from them on earth. Were the aliens indulging in 
some vast genetic experiment, the creation of a 
human/alien hybrid? It was certainly beginning to 
look like it. 

Whatever one thinks of the so-called 
‘extraterrestrial hypothesis’, it is clear that many 
people have had frightening experiences which are 
to them completely real. Schnabel looks at some of 
the other theories developed to account for the 
abduction experience. The most down-to-earth of 
these (literally) is Michael Persinger's theory that 
geological stresses beneath the earth’s surface 
generate intense, localised electric and magnetic 
fields which may cause aerial lightforms. These 
fields may also induce mild seizures in the temporal 
lobes of the brain, the area responsible for dreams. 
Stimulation of the temporal lobes is known to cause 
hallucinations, feelings of panic or paralysis, strange 
genital sensations, amnesia and a variety of other 
effects So, someone observing a strange light in the 
sky may find themselves slipping into an altered 
state of consciousness courtesy of the same forces 
which caused the light to form. The actual content of 
their subsequent experience, the abduction scenario, 
is culturally determined, which is where people like 
Budd Hopkins come in. In short, people see what 
they expect to see. 

Schnabel's great strengths as a writer are a subtle 
sense of humour and a genuine curiosity about and 
understanding of the people who become obsessed 
by anomalous phenomena. A highlight of Dark 
White is his description of the time he spent with 
two girls whom he calls Nicole and Lucy, members 
of Hopkins's circle and both victims of multiple 
abductions. Despite their terrifying experiences they 
are quite happy to drive with Schnabel into remote 
areas of the countryside in the middle of the night in 
the hope that the aliens might come down and pay 
them a visit. It's a marvellous demonstration of the 
peculiar pleasures to be derived from being a victim, 
pleasures which are being discovered by more and 
more Americans every day. 
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Black Monk Time by Thomas Edward Shaw and 
Anita Klcmke (Carson Street Publishing, 1994) 


1 don’t believe in God but sometimes I thank him 
for delivering books like this into my hands. How 
about this for a scenario? Five American soldiers 
stationed in Germany in the early ‘60s form a band, 
adopt the image of monks, shaven heads and all, 
invent punk rock and then disintegrate after their 
incendiary, totally-ahead-of-its-time debut album 
fails to chart. It sounds like the sort of story destined 
to be a tiny, obscure footnote in rock history. Now 
along comes this near 400-page tome, written by the 
group’s bass player in collaboration with his 
German-bom wife, lifting the lid on the whole 
incredible monk saga for the first time. 

The monks - Gary, Dave, Larry, Eddie and Roger. 
Starting out as the Torquays, army guys playing 
rock’n’roll covers to kill their time off duty, they 
decide to stay on in Germany after their discharge 
and stick with music. They hone their skills playing 
an endless series of dank and sleazy nightclubs, 
sometimes seven days a week and up to seven hours 
a night. There’s fierce competition among the beat 
groups in Germany - everybody’s looking for the 
new Beatles, that band who were playing the Star 
Club just a couple of years back. The Torquays’ 
shows get wilder, their music louder, they discover 
feedback, to their amazement and delight. Enter a 
quartet of German media experts led by the 
enigmatic Karl and Walther, who have been 
watching them. They tell the Torquays they will turn 
them into stars. “Beat is the music of the future,” 
intones Karl. “It is hard, and the future is hard.” A 
new image is hatched. They will wear tailored black 
suits and capes and, instead of ties, pieces of 
knotted rope around their necks. On ‘ordination day’ 
they have their fashionably long hair cropped and 
tonsures shaved on their scalps, and walk out onto 
the streets for the first time as monks, looking at the 
expressions of amazement and embarrassment on 
people’s faces as their managers jump around taking 
photos of them. From now on they will be monks - 
the lower case ‘m’ in the name is important - 24 
hours a day. 



They write protest songs about Vietnam, songs 
with titles like ‘Shut Up’ and ‘I Hate You’. The 
sound is intense and visceral - repetitive riffs, 
fuzzed-out guitar, shimmering organ and histrionic 
vocals. In 1966 they release their debut album. 
Black Monk Time, which opens with their theme 
song, ‘Monk Time’, and a frenzied rap from singer 
Gary. 

"Alright my name’s Gaiy, let's go, it’s beat time, 
it’s monk time, it’s hop time! 

You know, we don’t like the army! 

What army? Who cares what army? 

Why do you kill all those kids over there in 
Vietnam? 

(Mad Vietcong) 

My brother died in Vietnam! 

James Bond? Who’s he? 

Stop it, stop, it’s too loud for my ears! ” 

All the religious imagery produces strange 
resonances. Teenage girls line up to feel their scalps 
and proposition them because they’ve “always 
wanted to sleep with a monk”. Intellectuals invite 
them to tea to plumb their philosophical motives. 
Policemen defer to them. Most people are simply 
baffled. They tour constantly all over Germany and 
receive loads of publicity, but in this time of flower 
power and love beads their album with its jet black 
cover fails to sell and no record company in 
America will touch it. Discouraged, they release a 
couple of more commercial sounding singles, but 
when these flop they split up. The monks go their 
separate ways, eventually returning to America 
where they find it impossible to explain to anyone 
what they have been through. 

Black Monk Time, the book, is some sort of 
masterpiece of rock autobiography (as well as 
providing a fascinating picture of cold war 
Germany). Shaw writes brilliantly about the 
dynamics of a band playing on stage, the horrors of 
endless touring, and the shellshock that comes when 
fame ends and you’re dumped back into obscurity. 
He faithfully records all the highs and lows, with a 
lot more of the latter than the former, but this is still 
inspirational stuff. It almost makes you want to go 
out and become a monk. 


Black Monk Time has been re-issued on CD on Repertoire Records 
REP4438-WP. Seek it out. 


Beyond the Highgate Vampire by David Farrant 
(British Psychic and Occult Society, 1992) 

Every year Fortean Times, the magazine devoted to 
collating all the weirdness of the world, holds a 
convention, or rather an Unconvention. I was lucky 
enough to make Unconvention 96, where the topics 
canvassed included UFO cover-ups, mermaids, 
Willhclm Reich, Mayan prophecies and the 
mysterious Owlman. There was a showing of the 
supposed Roswell alien autopsy film that’s been 
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Ordination Day 




publication were held up for ridicule? Bellerive was 
happy enough to see his work in print. 

He soon attracted something of a cult following 
(“the most popular poet in Australia,” The Bulletin 
called him in 1912, tongue firmly in cheek). While he 
tried his hand at bush ballads and lyrical pieces, it was 
his bloodthirsty narratives that attracted the most 
attention. 

A Woman’s Revenge 

Oh Wilfred why do you shun me 
Appealed a woman as her blue eyes met his 
Begone lleen said the artist 
My love for thee like a bird has flown 
A ay broke from the lips of an unhappy Woman 
The false deceiver had ruined her life 
As he turned with contempt towards his easel 
Into his side she plunged a knife 
‘Twas a fatal thrust his brow turned livid 
As he sank compulsively to the floor 
She had fulfilled her deed of revenge and horror 
Into a pool oozed the victim's gore. 


While the legendary Scotsman William McGonagall 
is rightly regarded as the world’s greatest bad poet, 
Australia possessed a worthy runner-up in Joseph 
Tishler. Writing under the name of Bellerive, Tishler 
toiled in the mills of poetry for almost five decades, 
producing a body of work which, if it lacks a little in 
the spelling and scanning departments, more than 
compensates with sheer exuberance. 

Tishler was born in Dunedin, New Zealand, in 1871, 
and spent most of his life in Melbourne. He worked 
at various times as a woodchopper, street vendor, 
auctioneer and factory hand. He played the accordion 
at larrikan parties and was involved with the theatre as 
a stage hand and occasional actor (the role of a 
monkey in Sinbad The Sailor being one of his more 
memorable). The influence of overripe old 
melodramas can be clearly seen in his poems. 


“Tragedies, Death-bed scenes. Brawls and Haunted 
houses, etc., are doelful subjects to Dwell on,” wrote 
Bellerive, “and the art of turning ghastly incidents 
into verse is neither cheerful nor Simpile, but I’m 
attached to my Art and possess Vivid inspiration, 
which aids my Task. Wanderings, hardships and bitter 
trials as blighted my life, but never the less I 
endeavour to do my best under the circumstances.” 

Bellerive was a true naive, with a childlike 
fascination with the minutae of the world. Anything 
that happened to him during the day, from a woman 
accidentally sitting on his hat to discarding an old pair 
of trousers, could become the subject of a poem. Over 
the years he penned tributes to flies, fleas, 
cockroaches and even the humble denizens of cheese. 

Cheese Jumpers 


The Stage Villian 

To and fro he 
Did pace the stage 
And cursed the hero 
In he’s rage 
‘I’ll foil the hound, ’ 

He did egaculate. 

‘By heaven I will 
Seal he‘s fate. 

He robbed me o f 
My sweet Totlinda. 

I’ll throw him out of 
He’s top,floor window. ’ 

In 1908 Bellerive had the first of many poems 
published in The Bulletin , which would remain 
virtually his only outlet. So what if his poems only 
ever appeared in the ‘Answers to Correspondents’ 
section, where contributions deemed unfit for 


They hop o ’er your plate 
And go as you please 
The little white jumpers 
That live in old cheese. 

Some people loathe 'em, 

And others don 7 care 
If they swallow a mouthful. 

The truth I declare. 

They hop twist and leap, 

And go as you please, 

The jumpers, white jumpers, 

Whom live in old cheese. 

A long article about Bellerive appeared in People 
magazine for August 30, 1950. The writer found a 
dispirited poet, then aged 80, living with his wife, an 
amateur painter, in a tiny, unheated cottage near. 
Melbourne’s Victoria Markets. He was suffering 
badly from asthma, the cold, and the accumulated bad 
reviews of 40 years. He knew some people laughed at 
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his work. “Writing poetry is a hard, cold life and you 
make more enemies than friends,” he said. “I never 
got any more out of it than a few shillings anyway. 
And the theayters have killed it. First the theayters. 
then the films and then radio. People don’t want to 
hear poetry anymore. And now that the Government 
has talked of banning it I’m pulling out. I’m too old 
to worry about fame. Fame is for young fellows and 
I’m going to give it away.” 

Bellerive wheezed his last in 1957, but received a 
measure of vindication with the publication in 1961 ot 
a small book of his poems. 

Behind the Curtain of My Art 

I dippeth my pen in silence 
My verses are no longer seen 
Weekly as they were in the answers, 

For years in The Bulletin 
A victim of fierce speculation 
In defence I could only dare, 

But never weakened or trembled 
In the thralldom of sad despair 
A mirthful clown of a circus 
who capers and rolls he's eyes 
Wins more friends than a poet, 

Be him ever so clever and wise. 

Ijotteth down verse in silence, 

I’m snug in my little den, 

Master of my gift from the cradle, 

Wizard of ink, paper and pen. 



(Mormons cont.) 

children packed up and headed for ‘the wilderness’. 
They ended up in a forest in the Appalachian 
Mountains where they set up tents. After a couple of 
weeks Lundgren climbed up a mountainside for one 
of his frequent talks with God and came back 
pleased. Jesus Christ had appeared, told him he was 
now immortal, and given him the impressive title 
‘God of the whole earth’. 

Declaring that that he had to strip the women in the 
group of pride, Lundgren ordered them to dance 
naked before him while he masturbated into their 
underpants (his ejaculation, he explained, would be 
the same as Christ shedding his blood). After 
watching the women dance he announced that one of 
them, Kathy Johnson, was going to be his second 
wife and her husband, Keith, had better accept it. 
Alice had put up with a lot from her mystically 
inclined husband, but this was too much and she 
walked out. The group returned to Missouri where it 
began to break up. Lundgren didn’t much care. He 
was tired of his followers’ ‘sinfulness’ and wanted 
to start again with another group. He might have 
done so had not Keith Johnson, desperate to get his 
wife back, told the authorities about the murders. 
The bodies were found in the bam and Lundgren 
and his followers arrested. 

Lundgren’s trial began in August 1989. 
Completely unrepentant, he lectured the court on 
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theology for five hours before being sentenced to 
death. He remains on death row, secure in the 
knowledge that prophets must expect to undergo 
these sorts of tests. 

THE CELESTIAL BALANCE SHEET 

In its continuing quest for respectability, the 
Mormon church has in recent years been expelling 
thousands of its more extreme members. Many of 
these are survivalists, busy stockpiling amis and 
food for an imminent apocalypse. While 
fundamentalists and the occasional individual going 
apeshit like Mark Hofmann may be an 
embarrassment to the church, there seems to be no 
stopping its growth. The number of Mormons has 
doubled in the last 15 years, currently standing at 
9.4 million worldwide (significantly, the church 
now has more members outside America than within 
it). Mormonism has been particularly successful in 
the Pacific region. Its growth rate in Australia is ten 
times the world average and, in perhaps the most 
intriguing statistic of all, one third of Tongans are 
now Mormon. These are the sort of numbers any 
international corporate enterprise would be crowing 
about. Sure, you can laugh the next time a couple of 
Mormons turn up on your doorstep, but how well is 
your business doing compared to theirs? 














Dark White by Jim Schnabel (Penguin, 1995) 

People have been bumping into extraterrestrial 
beings almost from the moment in 1947 when 
Kenneth Arnold's sighting of ‘flying saucers' 
ushered in the UFO age. Back in the ‘50s, aliens 
were almost invariably of the ‘space brother' type, 
tall, good looking individuals here to deliver lofty 
words of wisdom, and a trip on one of their space 
craft was more likely to be along the lines of a joy 
ride/educational tour than an abduction. All that 
changed one night in 1965 when Betty and Barney 
Hill, driving back to their New Hampshire home 
after a holiday in Canada, noticed a bright light in 
the sky. Through binoculars, Barney thought he 
could make out portholes through which uniformed 
figures stared back at him. Panicking, they drove 
away from the object, then blacked out. They 
reached home safely, but later calculated there were 
two hours which they could not account for. 
Haunted by the experience, they underwent a series 
of hypnotic sessions during which the abduction 
experience as we know it was fleshed out. They 
recalled being taken on board the ship by aliens with 
‘wraparound’ eyes who placed them on operating 
tables. Betty recalled having a needle inserted into 
her stomach, while for Barney it had been a sucking 
device over the groin. 

Soon, hundreds of people were coming forward 
with similar stories containing the same basic 
elements of ‘missing time’, scientific experiments, 
and the big-eyed, foetus-like aliens known as 
‘greys’. According to a 1990 survey, no less than 
two million Americans now believe they may have 
been abducted by aliens. 

Schnabel, whose previous book, Round In Circles , 
was a wonderfully satisfying account of the British 
crop circles craze, traces the history of alien 
sightings from the airship scares of the 1890s, and 
examines the cases of celebrity abductees like Travis 


Walton and Whitley Streiber. He focuses on the 
work of Budd Hopkins, a New York-based abstract 
expressionist artist who became interested in the 
phenomenon in the ‘70s. His reputation as an 
abduction expert grew quickly, helped by a number 
of best-selling books, and hundreds of people soon 
found themselves on the artist’s couch, being 
hypnotically regressed. Whether they had sought out 
Hopkins because they had experienced missing time 
at some point in their lives, or felt vague feelings of 
paranoia, or had simply suffered childhood 
nightmares of strange creatures in their bedroom, it 
was a rare session which failed to uncover a 
horrifying tale of alien abduction. This was not a 
rare phenomenon at all, Hopkins realised. Some 
people had been repeatedly abducted throughout 
their lives, and seemed to have been implanted with 
devices to allow the aliens to keep track of them. 
Then there were the women who reported being 
impregnated, the babies which resulted being taken 
from them on earth. Were the aliens indulging in 
some vast genetic experiment, the creation of a 
human/alien hybrid? It was certainly beginning to 
look like it. 

Whatever one thinks of the so-called 
‘extraterrestrial hypothesis', it is clear that many 
people have had frightening experiences which are 
to them completely real. Schnabel looks at some of 
the other theories developed to account for the 
abduction experience. The most down-to-earth of 
these (literally) is Michael Persinger’s theory that 
geological stresses beneath the earth’s surface 
generate intense, localised electric and magnetic 
fields which may cause aerial lightforms. These 
fields may also induce mild seizures in the temporal 
lobes of the brain, the area responsible for dreams. 
Stimulation of the temporal lobes is known to cause 
hallucinations, feelings of panic or paralysis, strange 
genital sensations, amnesia and a variety of other 
effects. So, someone observing a strange light in the 
sky may find themselves slipping into an altered 
state of consciousness courtesy of the same forces 
which caused the light to form. The actual content of 
their subsequent experience, the abduction scenario, 
is culturally determined, which is where people like 
Budd Hopkins come in. In short, people see what 
they expect to see. 

Schnabel’s great strengths as a writer are a subtle 
sense of humour and a genuine curiosity about and 
understanding of the people who become obsessed 
by anomalous phenomena. A highlight of Dark 
White is his description of the time he spent with 
two girls whom he calls Nicole and Lucy, members 
of Hopkins’s circle and both victims of multiple 
abductions. Despite their terrifying experiences they 
are quite happy to drive with Schnabel into remote 
areas of the countryside in the middle of the night in 
the hope that the aliens might come down and pay 
them a visit. It’s a marvellous demonstration of the 
peculiar pleasures to be derived from being a victim, 
pleasures which are being discovered by more and 
more Americans every day. 
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Black Monk Time by Thomas Edward Shaw and 
Anita Klcmkc (Carson Street Publishing, 1994) 


I don’t believe in God but sometimes I thank him 
for delivering books like this into my hands. How 
about this for a scenario? Five American soldiers 
stationed in Germany in the early ‘60s form a band, 
adopt the image of monks, shaven heads and all, 
invent punk rock and then disintegrate after their 
incendiary, totally-ahead-of-its-time debut album 
fails to chart. It sounds like the sort of story destined 
to be a tiny, obscure footnote in rock history. Now 
along comes this near 400-page tome, written by the 
group’s bass player in collaboration with his 
German-bom wife, lifting the lid on the whole 
incredible monk saga for the first time. 

The monks - Gary, Dave, Larry, Eddie and Roger. 
Starting out as the Torquays, army guys playing 
rock’n’roll covers to kill their time off duty, they 
decide to stay on in Germany after their discharge 
and stick with music. They hone their skills playing 
an endless series of dank and sleazy nightclubs, 
sometimes seven days a week and up to seven hours 
a night. There’s fierce competition among the beat 
groups in Germany - everybody’s looking for the 
new Beatles, that band who were playing the Star 
Club just a couple of years back. The Torquays’ 
shows get wilder, their music louder, they discover 
feedback, to their amazement and delight. Enter a 
quartet of German media experts led by the 
enigmatic Karl and Walther, who have been 
watching them. They tell the Torquays they will turn 
them into stars. “Beat is the music of the future,” 
intones Karl. “It is hard, and the future is hard.” A 
new image is hatched. They will wear tailored black 
suits and capes and, instead of ties, pieces of 
knotted rope around their necks. On ‘ordination day’ 
they have their fashionably long hair cropped and 
tonsures shaved on their scalps, and walk out onto 
the streets for the first time as monks, looking at the 
expressions of amazement and embarrassment on 
people’s faces as their managers jump around taking 
photos of them. From now on they will be monks - 
the lower case ‘m’ in the name is important - 24 
hours a day. 



They write protest songs about Vietnam, songs 
with titles like ‘Shut Up’ and ‘I Hate You’. The 
sound is intense and visceral - repetitive riffs, 
fuzzed-out guitar, shimmering organ and histrionic 
vocals. In 1966 they release their debut album. 
Black Monk Time , which opens with their theme 
song, ‘Monk Time’, and a frenzied rap from singer 
Gary. 

“Alright my name’s Gaiy, let's go, it’s beat time, 
it ’.v monk time, it’s hop time! 

You know, we don ’1 like the army! 

What army? Who cares what army? 

Why do you kill all those kids over there in 
Vietnam? 

(Mad Vietcong) 

My brother died in Vietnam! 

James Bond? Who’s he? 

Stop it, stop, it's too loud for my ears! ” 

All the religious imagery produces strange 
resonances. Teenage girls line up to feel their scalps 
and proposition them because they’ve “always 
wanted to sleep with a monk”. Intellectuals invite 
them to tea to plumb their philosophical motives. 
Policemen defer to them. Most people are simply 
baffled. They tour constantly all over Germany and 
receive loads of publicity, but in this time of flower 
power and love beads their album with its jet black 
cover fails to sell and no record company in 
America will touch it. Discouraged, they release a 
couple of more commercial sounding singles, but 
when these flop they split up. The monks go their 
separate ways, eventually returning to America 
where they find it impossible to explain to anyone 
what they have been through. 

Black Monk Time , the book, is some sort of 
masterpiece of rock autobiography (as well as 
providing a fascinating picture of cold war 
Germany). Shaw writes brilliantly about the 
dynamics of a band playing on stage, the horrors of 
endless touring, and the shellshock that comes when 
fame ends and you’re dumped back into obscurity. 
He faithfully records all the highs and lows, with a 
lot more of the latter than the former, but this is still 
inspirational stuff. It almost makes you want to go 
out and become a monk. 


Black Monk Time has been re-issued on CD on Repertoire Records 
REP4438-WP. Seek it out. 


Beyond the Highgate Vampire by David Farrant 
(British Psychic and Occult Society, 1992) 

Every year Fortean Times , the magazine devoted to 
collating all the weirdness of the world, holds a 
convention, or rather an Unconvention. I was lucky 
enough to make Unconvention 96, where the topics 
canvassed included UFO cover-ups, mermaids, 
Willhclm Reich, Mayan prophecies and the 
mysterious Owlman. There was a showing of the 
supposed Roswell alien autopsy film that’s been 
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Ordination Day 



doing the rounds lately (the audience 
overwhelmingly voted it a fake) and a talk by Nick 
Pope, the British Ministry of Defence’s official UFO 
investigator between 1991 and 1994, who was billed 
as ‘the real Fox Mulder’ (and who, in a move sure to 
confound conspiracy theorists, said he thought some 
UFOs were of extraterrestrial origin.) But the 
highlight for me was the sight of a hunched, 
nervous-looking, middle-aged man with the remains 
of a page-boy haircut who, questioned by FT s Ian 
Simmons, told in a halting voice of his brief 
notoriety in the early ‘70s as a vampire hunter. 

In Beyond the Highgate Vampire David Farrant 
(for it was he) tells the story of his search for the 
malevolent individual who was allegedly haunting 
London’s Highgate Cemetery. In 1969 reports began 
to circulate in the local press of a black apparition 
seen lurking in the cemetery grounds. One man 
reported that the figure had held him transfixed for 
several minutes as it attempted to drain the energy 
out of him, while an old woman claimed that it had 
stared at her with ‘glaring eyes’. Farrant, a member 
of a psychical research society, decided to 
investigate and, visiting the cemetery one night, 
found much vandalism of the graves and evidence of 
Satanic rituals, and also saw what he took to be the 
apparition. He was interviewed on TV and it was 
widely reported - incorrectly - that he would be 
hunting the vampire with the traditional tools of 
crucifix and stake, a prospect which drew hundreds 
of curious people to the cemetery (Farrant doesn’t 
think much of the press for spreading these rumours 
but, given that he was wandering around the 
cemetery looking for all the world like he had just 
stepped out of a Hammer Horror movie, this is 
perhaps one occasion where we shouldn’t be too 
hard on them.) If Farrant was reluctant to play van 
Helsing, there were others around who were more 
than happy to oblige, and soon after his TV 
appearance, a couple of schoolgirls came upon the 
100-year-old corpse of a woman which had been 
dragged from its grave and left in the middle of a 
pathway, staked through the heart. Meanwhile 
Farrant, who rejected the idea of the vampire as a 
flesh and blood creature, had begun to think it might 
be some sort of malevolent entity roused by careless 
Satanists. Exorcism in mind, he and his colleagues 
gathered in the cemetery one night for a seance. 
They were sitting inside the magic circle they had 
drawn, commencing their ritual, when the police 
arrived, and Farrant was apprehended as he made for 
the back wall. Among the ritual objects he was 
carrying was a piece of wood on the end of some 
string, used for drawing a magic circle, but which 
the police took to be a stake. He was charged with 
“being in an enclosed space for an unlawful 
purpose”, with the prosecution arguing that his 
activities would have entailed opening coffins. The 
case was dismissed but Farrant was now firmly 
established in the minds of the authorities as a 
vampire hunter, and for the next few years he could 
expect the old Bill on his doorstep whenever a case 



of grave robbing or vandalism at the cemetery came 
to light. In the mid-’70s, Farrant was jailed for his 
Highgate activities (although he is as reticent about 
the details in this book as he was at the 
Unconvention). All of which goes to show that 
being a vampire hunter in the late 20th century is a 
pretty thankless task. 


Eccentrics by David Weeks and Jamie James 
(Phoenix, 1996) 


In the early 1980s, David Weeks, an American 
neurophysiologist based at Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital, decided to look into the scientific literature 
on eccentricity and found there wasn't any. This 
wasn't so strange really, given that your genuine 
eccentric, being a fiercely independent-minded type, 
would rather run a mile than see a doctor, let alone a 
psychiatrist, so science simply hasn't had a chance to 
get its hands on these subjects. Nature abhors a 
vacuum, so Weeks placed ads in pubs, cafes and 
other public places around Edinburgh which began 
“Eccentric? If you think you might be contact Dr 
David Weeks...” Media around the world picked up 
the story and Weeks and his colleagues soon had a 
database of over 1,000 eccentrics from Britain and 
the US, who were then interviewed at length and run 
through the standard psychological tests. Eccentrics, 
he concludes, are generally creative, nonconformist, 
cheerfully obsessed and rarely stressed people who 
are both healthier and (although it's a little hard to 
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quantify in scientific terms) happier than most. None 
of this will come as a surprise to anyone who has 
taken more than cursory glance at eccentrics. After 
all, if you’re making up your own rules, it’s a lot 
easier to live by them. 

If Eccentrics doesn’t tell us anything startlingly 
new about its subject matter, it’s still immensely 
enjoyable as a collection of case studies. All the 
historical favourites are here jostling for space, 
champion eccentrics like Joshua Norton, the failed 
businessman who in 1859 proclaimed himself 
‘Emperor of the United States and Protector of 
Mexico’, to the delight of his fellow San 
Franciscans; and Jack Mytton, the 19th century 
hcllraiser and daredevil who set himself on fire to 
cure his hiccups (“Well, the hiccup is gone, by 
God,” he said before expiring from his burns). There 
are chapters on eccentric scientists and artists (I for 
one was grateful for the information that James 
Joyce “always carried with him a tiny pair of lady’s 
bloomers which he waved in the air to demonstrate 
approval”). And then there are the contemporary 
examples that Weeks has collected, like Marvin 
Staples, the Chippewa Indian who walks everywhere 
backwards, or Norma Jean Bryant, an American 
woman who has never thrown away anything she 
has ever possessed (she eventually bought a disused 
opera house to store it all.) With a cast of characters 
like this. Eccentrics ends up being more of a 
celebration than a scientific study, but that’s just the 
way it should be. 


For an amazing catalog of unusual 
and out-of-print books books, write to 
BOOKS BIZARRE 
P.O.Box 92 
Islington NSW 2296 



ROSALEEN NORTON 

The definitive book on Rosaleen Norton remains to be written. Hell, maybe 
I’d better write it. Nevill Drury’s biography. Pan’s Daughter (Collins 
Australia, 1988) is useful but rather perfunctory. The Norman Lindsay 
quote comes from Kings Cross Black Magic (Horwitz, 1965) by Atlila 
Zohar (a pseudonym for trashmeister James Holledge). Richard Moir’s 
memoir, Rosaleen Norton, Kings Cross Witch , was published by the author 
in a limited edition of 250 copies. Thanks to Ian Hartley, Wendy Borchers 
and Tony Moore for help with research on Roie. 

MONKEY GLAND MANIA! 

The Monkey Gland Affair by David Hamilton (Chatto and Windus 1966). 
Hamilton emphasises the point that the majority of gland therapists were not 
quacks but reputable doctors and scientists. It was only after the procedures 
were shown to be useless that the whole affair was quietly written out of 
medical history. 

THE WORLD’S TOP SUICIDE SPOTS 

‘Forest of Death’, Sydney Morning Herald 29/4/95. ‘No More Fame for 
Golden Gate Jump’, Sydney Morning Herald 23/5/95. ‘Why Do They 
Jump off The Gap?’, Sunday Telegraph 25/8/55. ‘A Suicidal Spell’, India 
Today 15/8/93. ‘Hungarians to get a life’, Sydney Morning Herald 
22/6/95. 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF MORMONS 

Main sources: Wide Of The Truth by Maurice C. Burrell (Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott, 1972) The Four Major Cults by A. A. Hoekema (Paternoster Press, 
1963), Another Gospel by Ruth A. Tucker (Zondervan, 1989), The 
Mormon Murders by Steven Naifeh and Gregory White Smith (Onyx, 
1988), Prophet Of Death by Pete Earley (Avon, 1993), The Kirtland 
Massacre by Cynthia Stalter Sasse and Pe ggy Murphy Wilder (Zebra, 
1991). Figures for current church membership from “Numbers rise 
heavenward as evangelists go marching in”, Sydney Morning Herald 
23/2/96. 

VOUTOROONIE! 

‘The Slim-Slam Man’, Fanfare no. 3, Spring 1980. ‘Voutie O Roonie O 
Scoodileroosimoe’, New Musical Express , 19/1/1985. ‘Glad to be 
Gaillard’, New Musical Express , 21/10/1989. 

LOBSTER BOY 

Lobster Boy by Fred Rosen (Pinnacle 1995). ‘Squalid End for the Lobster 
Boy’, Sun Herald 11/9/94. Gibtown USA, Sydney Morning Herald 7/1/95. 
I wondered after I wrote this whether I’d been too hard on Grady Styles. It 
seems that at times he made an effort to be a good father, and certainly his 
camy pals always had a good word for him (but then I suppose they would). 
Oh well, you’ll just have to make up your own mind. 

WHY I LOVE CULTS 

Spying in Gundand by William Shaw (4 th Estate, 1995). 

THE DELICIOUS TREATS 

I too had the good fortune to witness the Delicious Treats in full flight, and 
can vouch for the accuracy of Mr Demetrius’s erudite account. It was a life 
changing experience. 

BELLERIVE 

The Book of Bellerive , edited by Douglas Stewart (Jacaranda Press, 1961). 
The drawing of Bellerive is by Harry Pearce. 

BACK COVER PHOTOGRAPH 

King Chong and Chang the Pinhead Boy, from The Showies by Bob Morgan 
(Bob Morgan, 1995). This is a marvelous oral history of Australia’s 
traveling tent shows. It’s available from the author, PO Box 392, Mitcham, 
Victoria 3132, for $29 (p+p included, make cheques out to The Showies). 










BIZARRISM BACK ISSUES 

BIZARRISM 1 

Donald Crowhurst, or How to Become a God, Who’s Who in Sydney, spontaneous combustion, 
Charles Fort and more. 

BIZARRISM 2 

The Fantasy Games Killer, A Conversation With Mr Ponnuswamy, Amateur Surgery, Harry 
Crosby, The Official UFO story, the origins of Christianity and more. 

BIZARRISM 3 

Lesbian Vampires, Me and the Black Death, Children of God, Valerie Solanas, Michael 
Fomenko, the Shaver Mystery, Joe Meek, Millennium notes and more. 

BIZARRISM 4 

William Chidley, Anne Hamilton-Byme, A Brief Guide to Self Immolation, Bower!, Madame 
Blavatsky, The Curious Cult of Semiotics, Arthur Cravan the boxing poet and more. 

Issues 2 and 3 are $3, issue 4 is $5. Issue 1 is free with any other order. Prices include postage. 
Cash or cheques payable to Chris Mikul, PO Box K546, Haymarket NSW 1240. 
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